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You’re looking at the 
entrance to an 


STEEL BUILDINC 











New steels are 
born at 


Inside, an Armco Steel Building looks like any other well-designed, well-con- 
structed building. Popular finishing materials—tile, plaster, wood paneling OF 
other wall finishing—can be used in Armco Buildings. But actually, they are 
easier to insulate, decorate, keep comfortable than other buildings. Here's why. 

Tight, interlocking panel wall construction keeps out the weather. Nothing to 
crack or break. Inside surface of panels forms framework, ready-m«“e for attach- 
ment of insulation and finishing material. It’s simple, ar‘-* and low-cost, yet 
high in quality. 

Outside, steel walls of Armco Buildings are smo2th and attractive. They blend 
with masonry, glass or other materials. And they © UP in a hurry. 

Send the coupon for the complete story on Arm¢o Buildings. Get practically 
any size. Financing is available. Complete erectior S€Tvice, too. 


Send details about Armco Steel Evildings for the following use: 

Approximate size: —— 
Armco Drainage =— ; | 
& Metal Date space needed: - l 
Products, Inc. 
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ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS 








Cy Subsidiary of ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 
pRMCO OTHER SUBSIDIARIES AND pivisions: Armco Divis®" ° Sheffield Division » The 

\V/® National Supply Company + The Armco Interna‘"al Corporation + Union Wire 
Rope Corporation * Southwest Steel Products 








| Long Distance pays off by putting you in 
touch with out-of-town customers quickly and 
personally. Use it frequently between sales 
visits. Invite customers to call you collect. 


Long Distance pays off by getting leads to 
< your salesmen faster—whether you have 5 or 
50 men in the field. Prompt follow-ups mean 


3 more sales. 








BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Long Distance pays off! Use it now... for all it’s worth! 





Long Distance pays off! Use it now...for all it’s worth! 


Long Distance pays off by saving you the 
money —and time—wasted on “cold” calls. It 
helps you pinpoint your best prospects. And 
you can often close the sale right on the phone. 


Sam Winer Motors, Akron, Ohio, recently 
called an out-of-town prospect “cold” and sold 
$50,000 worth of diesel generators and oil 
well transfer pumps. 
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7 Management’s Washington letter 

What’s happening to profits; where trends point for coming 

months; tax ruling on deferred compensation for executives 
10 Letters from businessmen 

“Union Drive On Office Workers”’ stirs strong feeling; civil 

defense is criticized; inflationary practices are deflated 
12 TAX DECISION: What new state business levies mean 

The tax counsel of a large industrial corporation assesses 

impact of new taxing power granted by U.S. Supreme Court 
23 TRENDS: The state of the nation 

It is not the quantity of dollars shoveled out by govern- 

ment, but rather their quality, that concerns public today 
27 TRENDS: Washington mood 

Khrushchev-stimulated crisis over Berlin puts severe test 

to North Atlantic Treaty Organization, now 10 years old 
31 Rising incomes will change markets 

The average family is expected to have more to spend by 

1960. This will have dual significance for all businessmen 
34 Wanted now: These executive traits 

Executive search specialists reveal the subtly changed qual- 

ities that companies are looking for in today’s managers 
36 High taxes cramp business growth 

Unrealistic tax structure slows plant investment, retards 

creation of jobs, adds to higher-than-normal unemployment 
38 Labor’s targets for the 1960’s 


Your business and government will feel impact of these 
long-range objectives set by AFL-CIO Executive Council 
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You can conquer managers’ greatest fear 
Psychological consultant to management prescribes a four- 
step remedy you can use if you are troubled by this fear 

HOW’S BUSINESS? Today’s outlook 
Consumer buying spreads to all channels; action coming on 
domestic spending bills; record year likely in construction 

Track down your hidden costs 
There’s a tool that will help you trim those hard-to-find 
expenses. Here’s an account of what it is, how it works 

Storm brews over vets’ pensions 
You’ll hear more in weeks ahead about conflicting efforts 
to reduce and expand payments to America’s ex-servicemen 

Action now can stop inflation 
Finance specialist calls price problem a serious economic 
disease; says trouble ahead is indicated if trend goes on 

How to be believed 
Authorities in the mass communication field recommend 
eight steps for executive who wants his message accepted 

EXECUTIVE TRENDS: History aids management 
Today’s decisions can be improved by a study of your firm’s 
past; psychologists tell how to preserve your mental health 

Tomorrow’s managers face many careers 
A top scientist expresses views on why leader's will need 
new attitudes for this era of rapid technological change 

New consumer mood affects you 
An analysis of survey findings shows how American families 
intend to spend their money during the next several months 

Sound help for the jobless 


The growing demand for federalized unemployment benefits 
overlooks basic principles needed to help those out of work 
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New Butt eri D panels create the 
BOLD AND SeANWUUPULE LOOK | 
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jor Butler buildings 


Take a look at the new Butlerib panels being installed at the right. Notice the unique 
pattern. A combination of deep and shallow corrugations creates dramatic shadow 
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lines... a new sculptured look. Butlerib gives industrial and commercial buildings a 
new, distinctive appearance. It is the new standard cover for Butler buildings—the 
fastest, lowest-cost way to build well. 

New Butlerib panels make the Butler system of building an even better, faster 
way to build well. Butler pre-engineering saves countless hours of routine engineering. 
Butler mass-production eliminates costly custom fabrication. Precision roll-formed, 
new Butlerib panels fit the Butler structural system to a “T’, permit fast, bolt-together 
assembly methods that save you weeks — even months — of costly construction time 
... put you in business and earning profits that much sooner. 

Get full details on Butler buildings and new Butlerib panels from your nearby 
Butler Builder. Ask him about Butler financing, too. He’s listed in the Yellow Pages 
under “Buildings” or “Steel Buildings.” Or write directly to us for literature. 


*Patent Nos. D178605; D178659 








And the most weathertight cover 
ever offered as standard construction 








New Butlerib panels are not only 
beautiful, they’re extremely func- 
tional. The new corrugated pattern 
makes them the strongest, most rigid 
cover panels ever offered on Butler 
buildings. This means that there’s 
even less deflection under wind and 
snow loads. Joints stay tight and snug. 

Butlerib panels offer maximum pro- 
tection at lowest cost. Secured with 
modern self-clinching fasteners (see 
photo at right), Butlerib panels are 
installed quickly...economically. 
And they do not require the costly 
maintenance and repairs of tradi- 
tional construction. 








BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
7456 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 






Manufacturers of Metal Buildings + Equipment for Farming, Dry Cleaning, Oil Production and Transportation, 
Outdoor Advertising + Contract Manufacturing 

Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. * Houston, Tex. + Birmingham, Ala. « Kansas City, Mo. * Minneapolis, 

Minn. + Chicago, III. « Detroit, Mich. « Cleveland, Ohio + Pittsburgh, Pa. « New York City and Syracuse, N.Y. « Boston, Mass. 

Washington, D. C. « Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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feet, Butlerib panels make 
short work of covering even 
the largest Butler build 
ings. The unique pattern of 
deep and shallow corruga- 
tions makes these the most 
rigid panels of their type 
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ANNOUNCING THE ALL-NEW 








SMITH-CORONA PACEMAKER! 


Now! Trade in your old machine for America’s 
lowest-priced top quality office typewriter! 


Big-typewriter construction...top typing features...lowest new-typewriter 
cost! They’re yours in the all-new Smith-Corona PACEMAKER! With 


its rugged steel construction, light touch and speedy action, today’s new 
Smith-Corona PACEMAKER is today’s biggest office typewriter bargain! 


Smith-Corona *1892° 


Easy Terms Available 








LOOK AT THESE 
PACEMAKER FEATURES! 
Quickset Margins—Set instantly 

with a flick of the finger! 
Interchangeable Platens — Do 
special jobs faster, easier! 
Customstyled Keyboard — For 
speed, ease, no waste motion! 
Flick-Set Tabulator—Set or 
clear stops quickly, easily! 

Half Spacing — Easiest, simplest 
method of error control! 
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management's WASHINGTON LETTER 





DIRECTION OF BUSINESS GROWTH is 
firmly set. 

Prospects for months ahead are good. 

Top economists in Washington 
tell NATION'S BUSINESS: 

Indicators point to continuation of 
steady expansion for remainder of this 
year, well into next. 

That's where we stand one year after 
statistical bottom of 1957-58 downturn. 


FUTURE SHAPES UP like this: 

Gross national product (total worth of 
all goods, services produced in U. S.) 
will reach $480 billion annual rate by 
year end. 

Rate's about $460 billion now. 

For 1960, the $500 billion rate will 
be reached early in the year--probably 
no later than a year from now. 

Economic cloud--unemployment--will 
be slow blowing away. 


PROFITS WILL GO UP MORE in months 
ahead. 

But note this trend: 

Profit climb during '58 was 39 per 
cent. 

Annual rate in '59 is expected to go 
up another 11 to 14 per cent. 


WHAT'S HAPPENING TO PROFITS is this: 
Nosedive began two years ago. 
Corporate profits plunged from $46.1 

billion annual rate in early '57 to 

$31.7 billion rate in early '58. 

That was low point. 

Slow upturn pulled annual rate back up 
to $32 billion by midyear. 

Then rate jumped back to $44 billion 
by year end '58. 

Washington estimate now is that annual 
rate will rise to $49 billion, maybe $50 
billion by fourth quarter '59. 

That means: 

Profit average for 
to $47 billion. 

(Tax liability: 


'59 will be close 
$21.5 biJlion.) 


PROFIT UPSWING PROMISES trouble ahead 
for many businessmen. 

Here's what to expect: 

Union demands this year are influenced 
by 39 per cent profit rise last year, by 
fact that profits this year over-all 
will be highest ever. 

Meaning is: Union negotiators will 


be tougher to deal with, will ask 
more, hold out longer, demand 
broader benefits. 

Note: Unions use total profit gains 
for bargaining purposeS--regardless of 
how different companies fare profitwise. 


LOOK AT PROFITS as per cent of sales. 
Picture's different, more in focus. 
Facts are: 

Earnings (before taxes) in '56 were 
highest in history--$45.5 billion. 

(Taxes paid: $22.4 billion.) 

Before-tax profits then represented 8 
per cent of total sales. 

Expectation is that '59 profits will 
exceed '56 total by about 3 per cent. 

But profits as per cent of sales will 
dip to 7 per cent. 


LEGISLATION IS PENDING that could hike 
your wage costs, involve you still more 
in federal regulation. 

Two parts to this issue: 

Whether to push wage floor up 25 per 
cent (to $1.25 an hour). 

Whether to include 7.5 million more 
workers in federal minimum wage law. 

Power behind proposal is strong. 

It's co-sponsored by 7 members of 
Senate Labor Committee. 

This group has primary jurisdiction. 

Only 8 votes are needed for committee 
approval of the measure. 

Bill would extend law's coverage to 7 
types of business: 


Retail, service enterprises, laundry 
and dry cleaning, local transit systems, 
taxicabs, construction. 


Also any business engaged in or 
producing goods for interstate commerce 
if sales are $50,000 or more a year. 

For time over 40 hour work week, 
minimum wage is time and a half. 


NEW LAW REGARDING COMPETITION in 
business is in the making. 

Tt*s calied Ss tl. 

Proposed in other Congresses, 
proponents now think chances of bill's 
passage are improving. 

Involved is: 

Basic right of businessmen to meet in 
good faith the lower price of a 
competitor. 

Supreme Court ruling in '5l1 declared 
good faith as absolute defense to 
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charge of price discrimination. 

Some members of Congress want to 
change this ruling. 

Issue is controversial. 

Look for sparks to fly before proposal 
is finally approved. 


CONGRESSIONAL SCRAMBLE on labor reform 
is coming soon. 
, Look for action during Senate debate. 

Big questions are: 

How far Congress will go in regulating 
internal affairs of unions. 

Whether Taft-Hartley law will be 
tightened or relaxed. 

Of particular interest to business: 

Whether secondary boycotts, anti- 
picketing provisions will be included 
when Congress finishes with the bill. 


TAX RULE COVERING deferred compensa- 
tion for executives will be issued soon. 

Ruling will clear up decade of 
unsolved questions, provide guide for 
future plans. 

Typical deferred compensation plan is 
this: 

Corporation buys endowment insurance 
on life of an executive as substitute 
for salary raise. 

Executive gets money after retirement, 
pays taxes at probable lower-bracket 
rate he will be in after age 65. 

Under usual deferred compensation 
plan, executive agrees to be available 
for consulting after retirement, prom- 
ises not to enter competing business. 

Look for such qualifications to be 
required in plans to qualify for 
Internal Revenue approval. 

Details coming in near future. 


PHERE'S A STRIKING SYMPTOM of strength 
in the country's economy: 

Consumers are stepping up the rate at 
which they repay overdue bills. 

Upward trend (from last fall's low) is 
Shown by unique collection index kept 
by American Collectors Association. 

New information showing spring 
collectibility index will be out soon. 

Here's advance look at trends: 

Collectors will be having easier time 
of collecting overdue debts. 

Greatest improvement is occurring in 
average size payments. 

Also there's a decrease in the number 


of repossessions. Association Says: 
Continued improvement in employment 
is key to collectibility rise. 


TIMES CHANGE--look at kerosene. 

That's what jet airliners use for 
fuel. 

Grandpa and grandma used it, too--as 
fuel in lamps to light their homes. 

Kerosene was discovered in 1852 by 
Abraham Gesner, a Canadian who brought 
it to U.. S. a year Later. 

In 1859 Edwin L. Drake opened the 
first petroleum well at Titusville, Pa., 
and began making kerosene shortly 
thereafter. 

tem Ls 

Quantity of fuel used by jet transport 
during one transcontinental hop would 
keep ordinary grandpa-type coal oil lamp 
going continuously for about 100 years. 

Item 2: 

Quantity of fuel jet consumes during 
two round trips would keep ordinary 
family car going (at today's yearly 
average) for one man's driving lifetime. 


COMING SOON: Economic study of food 
distribution business. 

Biggest, most complete study ever in 
this field. 

It's by Federal Trade Commission 
economic staff. 

Et" 21 shows 

Specific changes in food distribution, 
economic significance of changes. 

Report's in final stages now. 

You'll know preliminary findings soon. 

Publication of full report, however, 
could be months away. 


BNEW POPULATION COUNT will begin a year 
from now. 

You can expect to find out total 
number of persons in the U. S. by late 
fall next year. 

You'll probably learn we have about 
180 million people. 

That's number Census Bureau is gearing 
up to enumerate. 

Total's about 30 million more than '50 
census, 48 million more than '40 census, 
67 million more than '30 census. 

At present we're adding about 8,000 a 
day to our population. 

Census Bureau figures we'll pass 200 
million mark about mid-1969. 
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ROM LOROLALLL MS TEM Th as 


BLABOR'S POLITICAL MACHINE is stepping 
up grass-roots activity. 

National leaders of AFL-CIO's Commit- 
tee on Political Education will hold 20 
area conferences before the end of June. 

Compares with eight last year. ; 

Purpose: 

To discuss registration, fund raising, 
election techniques, candidates. 

Local elections will get top attention 
this year. 

Look for news to come from April 
conferences in: 

Phoenix, San Diego, Salt Lake City, 
Cedar Rapids, Kansas City, Springfield, 
iid. 


PAID UNION MEMBERSHIP is falling. 

Examples: 

Auto Workers, down from 1.4 million to 
a little more than 1 million. 

Steel Workers, down from 1.2 million 
to less than 1 million. 

United Electrical Workers, down from 
400,000 to 300,000. 

Over-all AFL-CIO paid membership is 
down from 13.5 million to 13.1 million. 

Unions in mass-production industries, 
where unemployment has been heaviest, 
are hit hardest. 

Unions of skilled workers have not 
been hit as hard because skilled workers 
are still in demand. 

Item: Unions will stage unemployment 
conference in Washington this month to 
draw attention to plight of jobless. 


STEEL UNION IS WOOING public opinion 
to gain support of wage demands it is 
preparing for steel industry--possible 
Strike to begin July l. 

Union is sponsoring: 

Weekly radio program. 

Monthly TV show on the union and its 
members. 

Newspaper advertising aimed at 
merchants the union says would benefit 
through higher sales if steel workers 
get more pay. 

Steel industry's problem: 

How to avoid inflationary wage in- 
creases in face of growing union power. 


WHAT RUSSIA PLANS NEXT worries 
government experts. 

While Berlin gets headlines, 
Washington specialists keep watch on 





other areas where trouble could start. 

Here's a shape-up of probable Moscow 
moves in months ahead, based on NATION'S 
BUSINESS talks with key analysts: 

1. Kremlin's economic offensive will 
intensify, emphasis shifting to Africa, 
Latin America, Southeast Asia. 

New twist: 

Though Russians understand political 
leverage of trade, know how to use it, 
you can expect new advances for sake of 
trade alone--with no apparent strings. 

American businessmen abroad will run 
into more competition as time goes on. 

2. Importance of Réd China in 
over-all communist drive will increase. 

China's economic penetration, 
subversion, propaganda drive will 
intensify throughout Asia--big gains 
expected by Reds. 

But Russia isn't eager to have junior 
partner eclipse her, will keep a hand 
in Asian affairs. 

3. Khrushchev, more firmly in power, 
will at times huff, puff, talk tough. 

And when tough talk carries Moscow 
too close to armed conflict, Khrushchev 
will shut up long enough for henchmen 
to change course. 

Feeling in Washington is he'll push 
only to edge of war, really knows he 
must avoid big skirmish. 

Moscow leaders feel they have a better 
chance of nibbling free world to death 
with propaganda and economic pressure 
than with all-out war. 


REMEMBER THIS TERM: T-54. 

That's label Russia puts on next big 
Space stunt she hopes to pull to awe 
the world and embarrass U. S. 

T-54 identifies Russian project to put 
a man in space--planned for early months 
ahead. ; 

Scientists say space ship would pass 
over U. S., would at times be visible, 
look like a fast-moving star. 


HELPFUL HINT: You can save time and 
money by knowing where to put your hands 
on statistical facts about business. 
"Brief Guide to Sources of Business 
Statistics" is new pamphlet published 
by Dep't of Manufacture, U. S. Chamber, 
Washington 6, D. C. 
Single copies 50 cents, two or more 35 
cents each. 
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“We get our material 
requirements a week 
sooner— with SBC” 


A service created for management 





Here’s a businessman who is getting 
more usable management facts—with- 
out increasing his present staff. 


The facts are produced for him by 
The Service Bureau Corporation, a 
subsidiary of IBM, on the latest data 
processing machines. But he gets far 
more than machine time through SBC. 
He receives the planning skill of expe- 
rienced methods men, the know-how 
of trained operators. He has all the 
benefits of modern methods without 
investing in machines or specialized 
staff. He pays for results only. 


This is the up-to-date way to expedite 
payrolls, improve sales analyses, get 
more inventory information. 


Isn’t this a service you could use? 
Check with your local SBC office for 
all the facts. 


80 offices from coast to coast! 





THE SERVICE 
BUREAU 
CORPORATION 

















a subsidiary of IBM® | 





Letters from 


businessmen 


Union drive reaction 


I’d personally like to see the man- 
ufacturers put into practice some of 
the programs to help the white-collar 
worker, as mentioned in your Feb- 
ruary 1959 article, ‘Union Drive on 
Office Workers.” 

I am not a union man. I don’t 
want to be. I want to be loyal to my 
company and see it grow. I feel that 
I am entitled to only that which I’m 
able to gain by honest and diligent 
work as an individual; not by be- 
longing to a union. 

Unions are not for individuals or 
individuality. It is necessary for 
most people to be individuals in 
order for them to live with them- 
selves. If a company’s management 
puts its people into the common 
herd, is reluctant to reward them 
for individual effort, then they 
might as well join the union. 

R. R. GOODWIN 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich, 


I am a white-collar worker and a 
member of management. I have 
worked with my hands to earn my 
living and have experienced many 
difficulties both as a worker by the 
day and as a member of a manage- 
ment team. 

I have negotiated many union 
contracts. I have no love for the 
union operator who seeks to under- 
mine confidence or gain advantage 
improperly. 

In my company we have an office 
union. It has not worked to our dis- 
advantage. We provide the decent 
things which employes are entitled 
to. We provide means for two-way 
communication. We provide wages 
equal to the community rate. And 
we have not given away our shirt. 
We have morale and support of our 
people and we continue to maintain 
their goodwill. 

If management doesn’t want un- 
ions, they should do what every self- 
respecting business in America has 
done, tidy up their house. 


NAME WITHHELD 


Thank you for your article on 
“Here Comes Union Drive on Office 





Workers.” I shall sharpen up my 

resistance and be ready for them! 
MRS. DOLORES KOLOGY 
Billings, Mont. 


Money not the answer 


Your article, “Bigger Civil De- 
fense Spending Planned,”’ is illumi- 
nating. Civil Defense isn’t on top 
of the situation in San Francisco 
either. The apathy is appalling. We 
try to find why we are not ready for 
an emergency after spending all 
this money, and we get the same 
fine snow job you got. 

It is acrying shame how the thing 
is allowed to run. I can see now there 
is no hope for us locally when the 
national headquarters doesn’t know 
what it’s doing. How pathetic! 

More money isn’t the answer. 

EBEN RODGERS, JR. 
Belvedere, Calif. 


Defilating inflation 


It is my opinion that inflation is 
merely, and tragically, the excess of 
printing money without a cor- 
responding increase of productive 
goods; that it is deficit financing 
that people, unlike governments, 
cannot get away with for decades on 
end; it is the accelerated debauchery 
of our currency by borrowing money 
to give to foreign governments so 
they may deplete our gold supply and 
leave us not only priced out of world 
markets but, also, with a worthless 
currency as evidenced by the “flight 
from the dollar.” 

L. J. WILLETT, Secy. 


Willett Gravel Co., Inc 
Jackson, Minn. 


Politicians’ success 


In the past 25 years, in attempts 
to end unemployment, etc., we have 
had one politically made crisis after 
another, and the resulting inflation 
proves that this type of cure is 
worse than the disease itself. 

Today’s politicians measure their 
success by the dollars and cents they 
can get out of the federal govern- 
ment for state and local aid, or sub- 
sidies for their friends. 

HERBERT E. FRANKE 
Weehawken, N. J. 
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Shipping destinations unlimited! Night and day—every day—Railway 
Express shipments are speeding to thousands of destinations over the larg- 
est privately operated shipping network in the world. Modern equipment 
carries your shipments right to the heart of every major U.S. market, and 
to many points abroad. This is all part of the Railway Express multimillion- 
dollar modernization program to insure you faster, more complete servi 


Your shipment moves swiftly to almost anywhere in the world — with 


unified one-carrier responsibility all the way. You get door-to-door delivery 
at no extra charge (within REA delivery limits in the U.S.). And check 
the special low rates on many commodities. Next time you want safe, swift, 
sure shipping —call Railway Express! 


Photographed by Robert Yarnall Richie 


shipping goes MODERN 
with ‘ 
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WHAT PINKERTON’S 
CAN DO FOR YOUR 
PLANT SECURITY! 


With over 100 years of experi- 
ence behind us, we can organize 
a plant security service for you 
and operate it more effectively 
and at lower cost than you can 
maintain your own. 

Each Pinkerton man is fin- 
gerprinted and investigated for 
character and reliability, his ref- 
erences and employment record 
are carefully checked out, and 
a neighborhood investigation is 
made to determine his reputa- 
tion and associations back for a 
minimum period of 10 years. 

Then these unusually well- 
qualified men are brought to 
the highest level of efficiency by 
the supervision rendered by 
Pinkerton’s_ officers. Superior 
personnel, expertly supervised, 


is the secret of Pinkerton’s 
quality service. 
e e e 


Fora more complete description of 
our service, send for the Pinkerton 
brochure on Security—or request a 
security engineering survey of your 
needs. Fill in the coupon today. 


SECURITY SERVICE 


Forty-five offices from coast to coast 








Pinkerton’s National Detective Agency, 
Inc., 154 Nassau St., New York 38, N.Y. 


: 
: 
: 
i 
: 
Send [J brochure [] survey information : 
: 
H 
: 
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NAME 





TITLE 
ADDRESS 
CITY. 








ZONE __STATE H 
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What new state levies 
on business will mean 


BY LEONARD E. KUST 


THE U.S. SUPREME Court has 
just handed down significant new 
decisions on the power of states to 
tax income from interstate business 
operations. 

Businesses throughout the coun- 
try will feel the impact of these de- 
cisions, but most vitally affected 
will be medium and small com- 
panies which sell in several states. 

The Court’s rulings may force 
some firms to change marketing 
methods and adopt expensive new 
techniques of record-keeping for ap- 
portionment of net income. 

As Justice Felix Frankfurter de- 
clared in his dissenting opinion in 
one of these important cases: 

“To subject these corporations to 
a separate income tax in each of 
these states means that they will 
have to keep books, make returns, 
store records, and engage legal 
counsel, all to meet the divers and 
variegated tax laws of 49 states, 
with their different times for filing 
returns, different tax structures, 
different modes for determining ‘net 


income,’ and different, often con- 
flicting, formulas of apportion- 
ment.” 


The practical effect of these re- 
cent decisions, however, may be 
more limited than is revealed at 
first glance. The new decisions on 
state taxing power came in the com- 
panion cases of Northwestern States 
Portland Cement Company and 
Stockham Valves and Fittings, Inc., 
followed a week later by cases in- 
volving Brown-Forman Distilleries 
Corp., ET & WCN Transportation 
Co., and Olan Mills, Inc. The Court 
held that: 

“Net income from the interstate 
operations of a foreign corporation 
may be subjected to state taxation 
provided the levy is not discrimina- 
tory and is properly apportioned to 


The author is general tax counsel 
of Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion, a director of Tax Executives 
Institute, Inc., and editor of The 
Tax Executive. 
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local activities within the taxing 
state...” 

In framing the Constitution the 
founding fathers perceived that un- 
restricted trade among the states 
was essential to the health of the 
union. To serve this purpose they 
gave the federal government power 
to regulate interstate commerce. 

Recognizing that the power to tax 
was the power to destroy, Chief 
Justice Marshall in the case of 
Brown vs. Maryland in 1827 held 
that the interstate commerce clause 
limited state power to tax interstate 
commerce. Since then the role of 
the Supreme Court in a large meas- 
ure has been molded through ef- 
forts to find a proper balance be- 
tween the taxing power of the states 
and the need for a unified national 
economy. 

The demand for the Supreme 
Court to exercise its role as arbiter 
in this field has seemed to come in 
waves. The Court’s decisions in the 
past 25 years have described a full 
cycle. Until the middle 1930’s the 
Court, generally speaking, subordi- 
nated the states’ taxing power to 
freedom of interstate commerce. 
Then, for the next decade, it swung 
to a view permitting a broader state 
power to tax interstate commerce, 
limited only by the multiple-burden 
doctrine. This doctrine said a tax 
must not be one capable of being 
imposed with equal right by every 
state connected with the commerce 
and thus result in a cumulative bur- 
den greater than imposed on local 
commerce. But by 1951 the Su- 
preme Court appeared to have aban- 
doned the multiple-burden test and 
to have reverted to its earlier re- 
strictive attitude toward state power 
to tax. 

In recent years, however, the 
rising tide of state revenue needs 
has impelled state legislatures and 
tax administrators to reach for reve- 
nues through the fullest exercise of 
their taxing powers. As a result, the 
constitutional power of the states to 
tax has again come under judicial 
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TAX DECISION 


continued 


scrutiny. The Supreme Court last 
year in the so-called ‘Michigan 
Property Tax Cases” sustained non- 
discriminatory real and _ personal 
property taxes on government con- 
tractors, measured by the value of 
U. S. government-owned property 
they used. 

This reflected a new liberal atti- 
tude which has now been extended 
to state power to tax interstate com- 
merce. 

The Northwestern States Port- 
land Cement Company and Stock- 
ham Valves and Fittings, Inc., cases 
respectively. involved attacks on the 
Minnesota and Georgia income tax 
laws. In each instance the taxpayer 
was a nonresident corporation main- 
taining only sales-soliciting offices 
in the state and carrying on its busi- 
ness wholly through interstate com- 
merce. 

Justice Tom C. Clark, delivering 
the majority opinion, emphasized 
the importance of the cases by an- 
nouncing that 35 states “impose 
direct net income taxes on corpora- 
tions.” Attesting further to the 
court’s concern over its action is 
the fact that three other separate 
opinions were written, one concur- 
ring and two dissenting. 

The majority opinion and Justice 
John Marshall Harlan’s concurring 
opinion labor to demonstrate that 
the new decisions are only an appli- 
cation of an undisturbed, direct line 
of prior decisions. It is likely, how- 
ever, that most observers will agree 
with Justice Frankfurter that the 
“decisions break new ground.” 

Unfortunately, the decisions have 
left many unresolved questions. 

The majority takes great pains to 
point out, “it is beyond dispute that 
a state may not lay a tax on the priv- 
ilege of engaging in interstate com- 
merce,” citing the 1951 case of 
Spector Motor Service vs. O’Con- 
nor. This case involved Connecti- 
cut’s tax on the privilege of doing 
business, measured by apportioned 
net income from Spector’s wholly 
interstate business. 

Thus a distinction devoid of eco- 
nomic reality is erected. Where the 
business is wholly interstate, a tax 
directly on fairly apportioned net 
income is valid, but a tax on the 
privilege of doing business meas- 
ured by fairly apportioned net in- 
come is invalid. This distinction 
is further confirmed in the ET & 
WCN Transportation Co. and Olan 
Mills, Inc. cases. It can only mean 
that states must be careful to label 
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BY SHORTAGE OF CASH? 


Whether you need $25,000 or millions 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT offers a fast solution! 


To play in the “‘big leagues,’’ your company may require 
additional cash working capital to expedite sound 
growth. That’s the time to call on Commercial Credit . . . 
because Commercial Credit can usually provide more 
cash than other sources . . . provide it as long as needed 
without periodic renewals . provide it promptly, 
normally 3 to 5 days after initial contact ... provide it at 
reasonable cost because you adjust the amount used as 
your need varies. 





















Ask the nearest COMMERCIAL CREDIT CORPORATION Office 
about the Commercial Financing Plan: 300 St. Paul Place, 
BALTIMORE 2. 222 W. Adams Street, CHICAGO 6. 722 S. 
Spring Street, Los ANGELES 14. 50 W. 44th Street, 
New YorK 36. 112 Pine Street, SAN FRANCISCO 6. 
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COMMERCIAL CREDIT 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY subsidiaries advance over 
one billion dollars a year to manufacturers and wholesalers 
to supplement cash working capital. Combined volume of 
finance subsidiaries exceeds three billion dollars a year. 
TOTAL ASSETS OVER ONE AND ONE-HALF BILLION DOLLARS. 
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TAX DECISION 


continued 


their net income levies correctly. 

Some states may be unable to 
do this because their constitutions 
limit them to franchise or privilege 
taxes. 

In addition, the Court did not 
make plain whether a company 
may be taxed if it has no sales office 
in the state. By dismissing on 
procedural grounds the appeal of 
Brown Distilleries Corp., however, 
the Court left standing the imposi- 
tion of an income tax by Louisiana 
where the taxpayer had no sales 
office in the state but sent salesmen 
regularly ir the state. 

On the other hand the Court im- 
plied in its majority opinion in the 
Northwestern and Stockham cases 
that casual and irregular entrance 
into the state by nonresident sales- 
men would not sustain a tax on net 
income from interstate commerce. 
It should follow that making sales 
with no personal sales solicitation 
within the state would not subject 
a company to the tax. But the ex- 
tent of the activity required within 
a state to sustain a tax on net in- 
come from interstate commerce re- 
mains unclear. 

The approval of a tax on net in- 
come from interstate business where 
only a sales office is maintained 
within the state or where salesmen 
travel regularly into the state, is, 
however, a significant enlargement 
of power to tax. What, as a prac- 
tical matter, does it mean? 

In appraising the practical effect 
of the Court’s action it must be 
recognized that the major sources of 
revenue from interstate commerce 
are the 500 or so largest business 
enterprises. Generally speaking, 
these companies engage in such a 
range of activities in most states 
that they are already subject to tax 
on their income in these states. 

Thus, the impact of the decision 
is likely to be mainly felt by those 
medium and small businesses which 
do an interstate sales business 
through sales office or salesmen reg- 
ularly traveling into the state. Busi- 
nesses having no warehouses or 
stocks of goods in a state, no service 
activities or other intrastate business 
have generally heretofore avoided 
payment of state income taxes. 

Even those corporations which 
will be affected will find that in at 
least eight of the 35 states with net 
income taxes, the tax is a privilege 
tax and therefore cannot be applied. 
In at least 14 of the remaining 
states the statutes or regulations 
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TAX DECISION 


continued 


are so worded that the tax is sub- 
stantially inapplicable to net income 
from interstate commerce, at least 
where there is no sales office in the 
state. The businesses on which taxes 
will be imposed may find comfort in 
the Court’s admonition that the levy 
must “be properly apportioned to 
local activities within the taxing 
state........° 

In the 35 states imposing net in- 
come taxes or taxes measured by net 
income on corporations the most 
widely adopted method of figuring 
the tax base is the so-called “Mas- 
sachusetts Formula.’ This formula 
measures net income arising from 
business conducted in the state by 
applying to total net income the av- 
erage of three fractions: property in 
the state divided by property every- 
where; payroll in the state divided 
by payroll everywhere; and sales or 
receipts within the state divided by 
sales or receipts everywhere. 

It may reasonably be concluded 
that the sales fraction will deter- 
mine the tax imposed under the 
latest decisions. If the property or 
payroll within the state is signifi- 
cant, the business would no doubt 
have incurred tax under earlier de- 
cisions. Thus, property and payroll 
are likely to be insignificant factors. 

How a state determines the nu- 
merator of the sales fraction often 
is biased by the state’s economy. 
Definitions used are sales negotiated 
in the state, sales shipped in the 
state, sales shipped from stocks in 
the state or combinations of these 
criteria. The resulting variety of 
sales fractions presents opportuni- 
ties for tax avoidance. The market- 
ing organizations of the large cor- 
porations are not always mobile 
enough to take advantage of the op- 
portunities for tax avoidance pro- 
vided by the allocation formulas. 
Medium and small corporations, on 
the other hand, may be able to re- 
cast their marketing methods to 
avoid the impact of the new grant 
of tax power. 

Thus, the impact of the decision 
and the new revenues to be raised 
may not be as great as at first ap- 
pears since, first, the tax imposed 
must be a tax on net income itself, 
not on a privilege or franchise meas- 
ured by net income; second, the 
business must be wholly interstate, 
no intrastate business must be in- 
volved since this itself provides un- 
der prior law a basis for taxing the 
interstate business, as is already 

(continued on page 114) 
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Certified! Fords average 25.2% more miles per gallon 


in impartial pickup truck economy tests! 
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There’s enough difference in gas 
mileage between one truck and 
another to save you hundreds of 
gallons of gas in just one year! 

To get this story, Ford Motor 
Company called on America’s fore- 
most independent automotive re- 
search organization. ‘‘We want the 
facts,” Ford said, ‘‘truck against 
truck, fair for all.’”’ And thus was 
born Economy Showdown USA, the 
huge economy test involving 534 
pickups—new models and old—of 
the six leading makes. 

All new ’59 pickups—Ford and 
competitive—were bought from 


haustive series of road trials: con- 
stant-speed driving at 30, 45, and 
60 miles an hour. . . various stop- 
and-go tests. To reduce any human 
factor, test drivers were continually 
shifted from truck to truck. 

The ’59 Ford Sixes, in every test, 
recorded more miles per gallon than 
every other make! 

In all tests combined, the Fords 
gave 25.2% better gas mileage than 
the average of all other 59 Sixes. 


For the typical truck owner driving 
10,000 miles a year, this means 
savings of some 129 gallons of gas! 

How can Ford offer such savings? 
First, of all pickup Sixes, only Ford 
has modern Short Stroke design. 

Second, to this modern engine, 
Ford has added a new economy 
carburetor. By metering fuel more 
precisely, it boosts gas mileage in 
every kind of driving. 

What is ‘‘good’’ gas mileage in 
different kinds of driving, for older 
trucks and new? Get the answers in 
the full Economy Showdown report— 
at your Ford Dealer’s now! 
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Mr, Edwin Feldman, 
President 
Queens Hydra-matic 
Exchange Corp. 
Queens Village, N. Y. 


*‘When the two masked thugs burst into our 
office our operating funds were out of sight. 
I took a wild chance and handed them our 
petty cash box. 

“One of them hurled the box aside. He 
pointed his gun menacingly toward me. 

“*You tired of living, wise guy? We’re 
after the real dough.’ 

“After they fled with the money, I called 
the police. Our Hardware Mutuals man 
came immediately after I contacted him. 
The very next day we had our complete 


Hardware Mutuals check for $1,526 cov- 
ered by our robbery policy. 

“True, I took a dangerous chance with 
armed men. But I didn’t take chances with 
my business insurance. You can count on 
Hardware Mutuals for fast claims action.” 


Business insurance specialists 


Your full-time Hardware Mutuals man has the 
training and skill to write a sound program of pro- 
tection to fit your business. He can give you the 
full story on dividend savings and easy payment 
plans, too. More facts? Just look for Hardware 
Mutuals listing in the yellow pages. 


. Home... Business 


Har dwar e Mutu als. sani Cid wodloue ‘Offices Coast to Coast 
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The state of the nation 


Federal spending defeats own ends 


EXCEPTING THE VERY OLD, people for the most 
part would rather look forward than back. That 
is as it should be, since the future always happily 
offers opportunity to improve on the past. 

Nevertheless, it is often important to realize 
exactly where the roots of present troubles trace. 
For that reason we may momentarily recall the 
presidential campaign of 1944, which 15 years ago 
this month was getting under way. It will be a 
hazy memory for many, not so much because of 
the passage of time but because, in 1944, they 
were in uniform, in far places, coping with prob- 
lems seemingly far more vital than domestic 
politics. 

Yet politics that year were of the first impor- 
tance. For it was already clear, in April 1944, that 
we would win the war. And President Roosevelt, 
asking a fourth term in the White House, had 
keyed his campaign to postwar issues. It did not 
include any doubts about peaceful coexistence 
with Soviet Russia. 

Early in 1944 Mr. Roosevelt had proposed to 
Congress his “Economic Bill of Rights” under 
which, he said, “a new basis of security and pros- 
perity can be established for all.” There were eight 
points in this program and it is on them that our 
present carnival of governmental spending, both 
national and state, is based. So they merit recall: 
1. The right to a useful and remunerative job in the 
industries or shops or farms or mines of the nation. 
2. The right to earn enough to provide adequate food 
and clothing and recreation. 

3. The right of every farmer to raise and sell his 
products at a return which will give him and his 
family a decent living. 

4. The right of every businessman, large and small, 
to trade in an atmosphere of freedom from unfair 
competition and domination by monopolies at home 
or abroad. 


5. The right of every family to a decent home. 
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SMITH—BLACK STAR 


6. The right to adequate medical care and the oppor- 
tunity to achieve and enjoy good health. 

7. The right to adequate protection from the eco- 
nomic fears of old age, sickness, accident and wn- 
employment. 


8. The right toa good education. 


Many times, during the campaign, Mr. Roose- 
velt reiterated the importance of these “rights.” 
And in his culminating speech, “I know,” he said, 
that the American people “agree with those ob- 
jectives—that they demand them—that they are 
determined to get them—and that they are going 
to get them.” 

None can determine the extent to which this 
Economic Bill of Rights has been implemented 
because none can say what is meant by such glit- 
tering generalities as “adequate recreation,” “‘de- 


By Felix Morley 
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As RE N D S continued 


cent living” or even “good education.” These 
phrases have different meanings for different peo- 
ple. Even such meaning as they possess is con- 
stantly changing. What seemed decent living to 
Grover Cleveland—without T'V or radio, without a 
car or telephone—would seem horrible to most 
Americans today. Nevertheless, there has been 
much governmental effort in behalf of these mi- 
rage-like goals and in some cases, such as the 
“right to a useful and remunerative job,” a meas- 
urement of success is possible. 


In the first Truman Administration an effort to 
make centralized government responsible here was 
made by introduction of a full employment bill. 
This proposed to step up “federal investment and 
expenditure” whenever free enterprise should fail 
to maintain “the level required to assure a full 
employment volume of production.” That gran- 
diose plan was greatly modified in the eventual 
Employment Act of 1946. Yet this, though with 
many qualifying clauses, does declare that “the 
continuing policy and responsibility of the federal 
government” is “to promote maximum employ- 
ment, production and purchasing power.” This 
legislation also created the useful Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers to the President, as well as the 
Congressional Joint Economic Committee of seven 
members each from Senate and House. 

The philosophy behind the Employment Act of 
1946 has often encouraged Congress to appropriate 
more than the executive departments have budg- 
eted as desirable. But the current unemployment 
relief statistics show that it has done little to 
achieve that full employment which is attainable 
only in a completely socialized slave state. Nor is 
there any evidence that Americans are willing to 
. accept slavery in order to establish this “right to 
a useful and remunerative job.” Indeed, there is 
little evidence to suggest that there was ever any 
strong popular demand for most of the Economic 
Bill of Rights. The demand which President 
Roosevelt visualized did not well up from below, 
but was artificially stimulated from above. 

People certainly hoped for a more promising 
civilization after the war. Those who had fought 
wanted above all some assurance that the next 
generation would not have to go through it all 
again. But this did not mean that farmers were 
demanding permanent subsidization, that organ- 
ized labor expected guaranteed employment, that 
people in general were insisting on government 
housing, socialized medicine and so forth. There 
is much more evidence to indicate that the de- 
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mand for governmental support developed after 
the right to it had been proclaimed. Naturally, a 
general will to receive regular bonus checks from 
the Treasury became real, once people were as- 
sured by the President that this ought to be. 

As we look back we see that time has brought 
disillusionment in more respects than the obvious 
inability of free government to provide full em- 
ployment. It is now widely realized that the mere 
effort to do this actually tends to contract employ- 
ment, and certainly is a substantial factor in the 
depreciation of the dollar. 

With its decline in purchasing power has come 
frustration for other parts of the Economic Bill of 
Rights, such as “the right to,adequate protection 
from the economic fears of old age, etc.”’ The social 
security program has been “liberalized” by Con- 
gress in each of the past five election years. Yet 
the nominally much increased payments today 
buy no more groceries than in 1949. 

To push them still higher would be to press the 
dollar still lower. Yet there are those who still 
refuse to see the dangerous mockery that inflation 
makes of airy political promise. One of these is 
Congressman James Roosevelt, the oldest son of 
F.D.R. Arguing for a higher, and more extended, 
minimum wage this Roosevelt says: “The present 
$1 minimum wage is even less adequate than the 
original 25 cent minimum was in 1938.” It is hard 
for some to see that there can be no adequacy in 
any form of governmental protection, so long as 
this erosion of the dollar continues. 
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In Wonderland, as the Red Queen explained to 
Alice, you must run hard if you want to stay in 
the same place. The same is true in that Blunder- 
land which inevitably develops from the theory 
that government owes all its citizens a comfort- 
able living. That is what they are learning the 
hard way in Michigan, now facing what its own 
citizens call “collapse” day, as a result of prom 
ising everyone security. 

So, 15 years after promulgation of the Economic 
Bill of Rights, we find a healthy cynicism in re- 
gard to socialism growing. It is not the quantity of 
dollars shoveled out by government, but rather 
their quality, that is uppermost in the public mind 
today. This change has a most interesting reflec- 
tion in the new assignment for the chairman of 
the Council of Economic Advisers, established by 
the Employment Act of 1946. He is now asked 
to identify the governmental activities which ac- 
tually make it more difficult for private industry 
to stabilize employment. 

As President Eisenhower wisely says: “We need 
to make sure that we are not contributing to the 
nation’s inflationary problems by the way in which 
we run our own government business.” 
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How X-rays show Air Express saves money 


Next time you get an X-ray taken, think of this... 
X-ray tubes cost up to $1,000 each! They’re too 
expensive to be stored idly on shelves. And so 
delicate they actually lose power if unused. So 

City to City...D D Y ; : agp ede . 
siaciiciastiaaaieta sl cain they’re replaced as needed via Air Express. With 


for making Air Express your shipping choice, too. 
DENVER to BOSTON 1,765 10.43 -40 to 4.77 


L_y— 
= =| UR EXPRESS 


Apply these typical examples to your shipping problems 


CHECK YOUR AIR EXPRESS SAVINGS 


over any other compiete air service 


GETS THERE FIRST via U. S. SCHEDULED AIRLINES 


CALL AIR Express @. .. division of RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 


























Jim Dwyer fumed, “‘My firm’s insured against catastrophes, 
But I’ve got more insurance men than [ have employees! 
And when my cash position’s bad, a premium bill comes due; 

Suppose I made a claim and had forgotten to renew!” 





Jim Dwyer discovers the Painless Way 
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As if divining Dwyer’s thoughts, a Travelers man appeared; 
““Confusion’s. reign is over now that we have volunteered. 
The Travelers handles every policy—no danger gaps; 
Rely on me to guard you from a messy memory lapse.” 
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“So far you’ve been Aladdin’s genie,” Dwyer answered then, 
“Just tell me how to pay for it and I will say ‘amen’.” 
“One plan, one man to telephone if ever you're a claimant— 

And everything is covered by a single monthly payment.” 
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One plan, one payment, just One man and not a multitude— 
Can anyone deny The Travelers merits gratitude? 

Imagine—life, equipment, property—this painless plan 
Leaves working capital intact—so ask a Travelers man. 
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Insurance Companies 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


All forms of business and personal insurance including Life + Accident « Group « Fire +» Marine + Automobile + Casualty « Bonds 

















Washington mood 


Khrushchev tries for grab that Stalin missed 


THE DAYS AHEAD may determine whether the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization is truly what 
it has been called: a shield of freedom. 

When, on April 4, 1949, the United States broke 
the tradition of nearly two centuries by entering 
into a military pact in peacetime, it was joining 
the most formidable array of the sort in all history. 
Today NATO includes 15 nations—the United 
States, Canada, Great Britain, France, Belgium, 
Denmark, Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, The Nether- 
lands, Norway, Portugal, Greece, Turkey, and the 
Federal Republic of Germany (admitted in 1955). 

These nations are agreed, under the terms of the 
North Atlantic Treaty, that an attack against one 
of them shall be considered an attack against 
them all. 

It is a melancholy coincidence that as the for- 
eign ministers of the NATO countries assemble in 
Washington for the tenth anniversary ceremony, 
the Soviet Union is again trying to drive American, 
British and French troops out of Berlin. 

Ten years ago, even as the treaty was being 
signed here, the Russians were blockading Berlin 
—and the United States was smashing that block- 
ade with a dramatic airlift that laid down on the 
Tempelhof Airport nearly 1.5 million metric tons 
of food, coal and other supplies for the people of 
West Berlin. 

Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev is now try- 
ing to do what Joseph Stalin failed to do in 1948- 
49—put all of the largest German city under com- 
munist rule. 

8 2 © 


It would be tragedy for the 2.25 million Ger- 
mans who now enjoy freedom in West Berlin to 
be enveloped by the Iron Curtain. 

The Big Three, backed by all the power of 
NATO, have told Moscow that they will not be 
pushed out of Berlin. President Eisenhower has 
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By Edward T. Folliard 


said that the United States and its allies “‘are not 
going to give one single inch.” Leaders of Con- 
gress, Democratic and Republican, agree. 

Admittedly, the situation is perilous. Still, the 
White House, the State Department, and the 
Pentagon appear to be betting that Khrushchev 
has no intention of provoking World War III, no 
matter how close he comes to the brink. 

Strangely, there is no agreement here on just 
what the Russian leader is after, and no agree- 
ment either on why he chose this particular time 
to force a showdown. 

One view is that he and his lieutenants in the 
Kremlin are embarrassed by the situation in di- 
vided Berlin, which serves as a sort of show win- 
dow for the comparison of the West and the East. 

West Berlin, which gives its allegiance to the 
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democratic government of Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer at Bonn, is a prosperous and booming 
city, described as the gayest in Europe. East Ber- 
lin, governed by puppets of Moscow, is by com- 
parison a slum, bleak and depressing. 

Berlin is a glaring hole in the Iron Curtain. 
Since 1945 more than three million East Germans 
have fled from their communist rulers to the free 
air of the West. That is 20 per cent of the East 
German population. 

In 1958 a total of 200,000 escaped by way of 
Berlin. The worst part of this exodus, from the 
standpoint of the communist leaders in East 
Germany, was the quality of the refugees. Many 
of them were doctors, lawyers, engineers, scientists 
and teachers. Twice as many university professors 
fled in 1958 as in the year before. 
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This situation is one, surely, that Premier 
Khrushchev would like to end. But whether it is 
a major factor in his thinking is conjectural. 

Some believe he has a real, deep-seated fear 
of a resurgent West Germany, especially a Ger- 
many armed with nuclear weapons. 

However, a more tenable theory is that Khru- 
shchev wants to subjugate Berlin so as to strength- 
en Russia’s hold on all the satellite countries. It is 
sometimes forgotten that the first serious uprising 
behind the Iron Curtain took place at Hennings- 
dorf, near Berlin, in 1953. The striking workers at 
a steel plant there marched into East Berlin to 
protest against their poor standard of living. Sol- 
diers of the Red Army fired on the strikers and 
broke up the demonstration. 

Later came the demonstrations in Poznan and 
Warsaw in Poland and then the bloody business 
in Budapest, Hungary. 

The men in the Kremlin must feel that there is 
always the danger of another uprising in East 
Berlin, especially as long as the workers there can 
see how much better other Germans are faring 
under the free-enterprise system in West Berlin. 
They must reason, too, that unrest in East Ger- 
many could well inspire trouble in the other satel- 
lite countries. 

If all this speculation is puzzling, it is no more 
so than the background of the Berlin controversy 
itself. The State Department has published reams 
of explanation about it, but it remains an ex- 
tremely complicated and hard-to-understand story. 

It begins in January, 1944, in London. 

Already the United States, Britain and Russia 
were planning what to do about Germany once she 
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was crushed. Accordingly, the three powers had 
set up a European Advisory Commission in Lon- 
don to make plans for occupying and governing 
Germany. 

On Sept. 12, 1944, eight months before the war 
in Europe ended, the representatives of America, 
Britain and Russia on the European Advisory 
Commission agreed on zones of occupation in 
Germany. (France later was given an occupation 
zone carved from the American and British zones. ) 
Under the agreement, Greater Berlin was to be oc- 
cupied and governed by all four powers. 


Unhappily, Berlin was in the zone of occupation 
given to Russia, 110 miles from the American 
zone. This meant that the Americans, British and 
French had to travel long distances through So- 
viet-held territory to reach the city. They were 
allotted one highway and one rail line over which 
to move supplies for their troops and the civilians 
in their sectors. 

Russian troops were the first to occupy Berlin, 
taking it over early in May, 1945. The American, 
British and French troops did not arrive until 
July. By that time the Russians had established 
a local government dominated by Moscow-trained 
communists. 

The people of Berlin were overwhelmingly anti- 
communist. They showed it in an election in Octo- 
ber 1946, when noncommunist candidates polled 
more than 80 per cent of the votes. As a result of 
this the city council moved out of the Soviet sec- 
tor and into the American sector of West Berlin. 
The city has been divided ever since. 

The current crisis arose last November when 
Premier Khrushchev announced that Russia would 
withdraw her troops from Berlin in six months. 
He demanded that the United States, Britain and 
France pull out their troops also, and that Berlin 
be made a free, demilitarized city, guaranteed by 
the Big Four and the United Nations. 

On its face this may not seem unreasonable. But 
how could Berlin be free when East Germany, 
within whose boundaries it lies, is a Russian pup- 
pet, as thoroughly dominated by the Kremlin as 
are Hungary, Czechoslovakia and the other satel- 
lites? 

The crisis differs from that in Korea and Que- 
moy. There the Russians made trouble by proxy, 
so to speak, but Berlin means a direct face-to-face 
meeting between the Soviet Union and the United 
States and its allies. It is a test for the diplomats 
whose job it is to talk and talk and so try to head 
off shooting. 

It also could turn out to be a test for NATO, 
which the President (as supreme commander in 
Paris) once called a “Wall of Peace.” 
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Multiplication by calculator— 


BREEZE OR BOTTLENE! 





Multiplying is a breeze the Marchant 
automatic push-button way... 
there’s no waiting for answers * 
















When multiplying with any other calculator, there’s an idle 
wait while the answer builds up. This “watch and wait” 
multiplication can be a figurework bottleneck, costly in 
time and money. 

But there’s no waiting with the Marchant calculator. 
Marchant’s exclusive “live” multiplier keys give you the 
answer as fast as the digits are entered! And when the last 
multiplier key is touched, it’s the answer, not the user, 
that’s waiting! 

That’s Marchant’s push-button multiplication . . . auto- 
matic, simultaneous! You know youre right, too, because 
only the Marchant shows three dials of proof—for keyboard 
entry, multiplier and answer. 

Your nearby Marchant Man will be glad to show you 
how the ease and speed of Marchant’s automatic push- 
button multiplication can help you cut your figurework costs 
and boost your figurework output. Or, send the coupon for 
full information. 
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Modern Management 
Counts on Marchant 


* These “live” multiplier keys...ex- 
clusive on the Marchant calculator... 
make possible Marchant’s fast, easy 
push-button multiplication...automatic, 
simultaneous! You just touch the multi- 
plier keys and read the answer! 
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MARCHANT CALCULATORS 


Division of SMITH~-CORONA MARCHANT INC. 
OAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA 


MARCHANT CALCULATORS, OAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA 
Please send full information on how the ease, speed 
and accuracy of Marchant calculators can cut our 
figurework costs and lighten our figuring burden. 


[| Please send full information on the new Marchant 





NEW 10-KEY ADDING MACHINE 
PERMITS HIGH-SPEED 
TOUCH-SYSTEM OPERATION 


Light, lively touch and compact, simpli- 


fied keyboard make complete touch sys- 10-key fully electrified adding machine. aud 
tem easy. You'll breeze through addition 
and subtraction with this fully electrified 
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adding machine. PLEASE ATTACH COUPON TO YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAL 
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Big Hushtone Blower runs at slower, quieter speed in sound-proofed 
housing; all moving parts ‘‘float’’ on rubber cushioning. Lifetime- 
lubricated ball bearings. No vibration, no hum, no other blower like it! 





Blue Shield Filter has twice the air-filtering capacity, seals more snugly 
at all edges to remove more atmospheric soot, dust, pollen than con- 
ventional filters. Easily accessible for quick replacement. 














NEW LANDMARK— ONLY YEAR-ROUND 
AIR CONDITIONING THAT CAN BE 
PRECISELY BALANCED TO YOUR NEEDS 


A completely new way to cool, heat and circulate air 





... With quiet, comfort, economy never before achieved 


Now for your home—or store, shop or office—there’s a unique all- 
year comfort system. Components for heating, cooling, circulating 
air are individually-sized—so your Lennox Comfort Craftsman 
can assemble the one right combination for your needs. 


So advanced is the Landmark, so skilfully installed, that you’ll 
hear no annoying sounds, feel no drafts, notice no difference in 
room temperatures. Air is delightfully clean: less dusting, less 
cleaning, welcome relief from allergies. 


Throughout the handsome Landmark, find the quality you seek 
in something so vital to your well-being: heavily insulated doors 
and cabinet; aluminized steel heat exchanger, with ‘‘accordion”’ 
connections for silence, durability; the brilliantly engineered 
features described at the left. 


ee Free Air Conditioning Survey of Your Home or Store, 
(dena Shop, Office Building. Consult your Lennox Comfort 
- Rie Craftsman—his name is in the Yellow Pages. FREE 
: BOOKLET —‘“‘How To Select Your Heating and Air Con- 
ditioning System.’”’ Write Lennox Industries Inc., 204 S. 
12th Ave., Marshalitown, Iowa. Patents Pending. 


comfort craftsman ) 


LANDMARK. vy LENNGX :::::::::. 


homes, business, schools 





©1959 Lennox Industries inc., founded 1895; Marshalltown and Des Moines, la.; Syracuse, N.Y.; Columbus, 0.; Decatur, Ga.; Ft. Worth; Los Angeles; Salt Lake City. In Canada: Toronto, Montreal, Calgary, Vancouver, Winnipeg 
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Rising incomes 
will change 
markets — 


Average family will have $6,000 to spend by 1960 


REAL INCOME per person and per household is ris- 
ing again. 
This has dual significance for businessmen. 


> It promises to change the shape of markets. 


> It promises consumer purchases far larger than the 
increased number of income dollars might suggest. 


The outlook now is that disposable income in the 
fourth quarter of this year will be approximately six 
per cent higher, and per capita and household income 
four per cent higher, than in the last quarter of 1958. 

Projections by the U. S. Department of Commerce 
suggest average disposable income per household may 
be about $6,000 by 1960 and exceed $7,000 by 1970. 
This would be a 30 per cent rise from 1958 to 1970. 

This will mean sharp shifts in the markets of the 
future. Families with average incomes of $7,000 after 
taxes will buy goods in different types, quality and 
quantity than were bought in 1958, when family in- 


comes averaged $5,900, or in 1950, when average fam- 
ily income was about $5,000 after taxes in 1951 dol- 
lars. Equally important, Federal Reserve Board stud- 
ies suggest that families whose incomes are rising tend 
to make major expenditures for durable goods at least 
25 per cent more frequently than do families whose 
incomes are stable. 

Comparing the experience of 1957 and 1958 with 
that of other recent years reveals how a rise in in- 
come affects standards of living and purchases, par- 
ticularly of durable goods. 

From 1950 through 1956, the number of house- 
holds with incomes from $4,000 to $7,500 a year in 
1957 dollars increased by 750,000 a year. The number 
with incomes of more than $7,500 increased by 
500,000 a year. Although in the period as a whole real 
income rose &t an average of two per cent per year, 
the gain was not steady. 

In 1950, 1953 and 1955, when income actually rose, 
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RISING INCOMES coriinuer 


average annual 
change in number the demand for durable goods increased greatly. Be- 


cause changes in real per capita income have a de- 

: layed effect, momentum helped carry durable goods 

of households with a sales over the years when incomes did not rise or 
actually dropped slightly. 

Sales of autos were stimulated by special condi- 

1000 tions in 1955, and dropped appreciably in 1956, but 
ay sales of furniture and household equipment continued 
to rise with the growth in average income and reached 
a peak in the fourth quarter of 1956, despite restraints 
that the government had imposed on home building 
more than a year earlier. Sales of other durables 
rose until about the third quarter of 1957, slightly 
after the peak in real per capita disposable income 
had passed. 

Momentum did not help in 1957 and 1958 because 
the no-growth period was too long. The number of 

51-56 57-58 59-60 61-65 households whose incomes were more than $5,000 

° after taxes in 1957 dollars increased only one third as 

income over $7, 500 fast in those two years as it had from 1950 through 
1956. 

1400 The increase in the number of families with in- 
~~ a comes of more than $4,000 was offset by an increase 
in the number with incomes below $4,000. The growth 
in the number of households with incomes of $4,000 
to $7,500 was more than cut in half and the growth 
in incomes of $7,500 and more was cut by two thirds. 

Since 1951 there had been no similar period in 
which real per capita income stopped growing for 
two years. So, sales which depended on the upgrading 
of incomes were at a serious disadvantage. Families 
which had been buying more or bigger cars as their 
real incomes rose decided to think twice in 1957 and 
1958. Some purchases which were not postponable 
when incomes were rising became postponable when 
incomes ceased to rise. This meant that purchases of 
durable goods, especially durable goods with a po- 
° tential long life such as autos, could be and were 
income over $5,000 postponed. 

Now the rise is beginning again. If recovery pro- 
ceeds in safe fashion and disposable incomes reach 
roughly $325 billion in 1960, the number of house- 
holds with incomes less than $5,000 a year will de- 
cline by 400,000 this year and next. The firms whose 
sales were primarily to families in this income bracket 
will find their markets shrinking—in sharp contrast to 
1957 and 1958 when this market grew by 400,000 
a year. 

That drop will be more than countered by the rise 
in the number of households with incomes of $5,000 
or more, after taxes. This group grew modestly in 
1957 and 1958 but if the GNP reaches a figure exceed- 
ing $500 billion by the latter half of 1960, the number 
with incomes more than $5,000 may be growing three 
times as fast as in 1957 and 1958. The number with 
incomes of $7,500 or more may grow more than four 
times as fast as in 1957 and 1958. 

51-56 57-58 59-60 61-65 For the years 1961 through 1965, under generally 
prosperous conditions, the number of households with 


income under $4,000 incomes below $5,000 (continued on page 108) 
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How income changes affect spending 


Community - durable goods 


income increase purchase increase 
of of _ Mn 
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When increased income results from population growth 
rather than increased family income 





Community durable goods 
income increase purchase increase 
of of 


and population remains same 


When increased income results from rising family income } 


but continuing durable goods 
higher income level purchase increase 
of of only A 


When incomes stabilize at higher level and expectation | | 
of future growth has disappeared 
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Economie and other 
factors have pushed 





three managerial 
qualities to the fore 


They’re asking for 
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WANTED NOV 
THESE EXECUTIVE TRAITS 


AMERICAN INDUSTRY is drawing up new specifications to apply to its 
key managers. 

Most of the traditional leadership qualities and skills are still in de- 
mand, but the emphasis is shifting. Certain characteristics have sprung 
to prominence. These will be most sought-after in executives to be hired 
and promoted in the immediate future. 

NATION’S BUSINESS interviews with executive search and manage- 
ment development specialists reveal this subtle change in emphasis as 
well as other trends in executive mobility. 

A manager’s position, of course, defines many of the qualities he must 
possess. But beyond his particular specialty or function in his own indus- 
try, these traits seem most in demand today: 


> The manager must be flexible. Not only must he be able to adjust to 
sharply changed operating conditions, controls or goals, he should be able 
to mold himself to his organization’s pattern even in his manner of living 
off the job. 


> He must get results. A record of accomplishments is being stressed, 
not merely the promise of potential. 


> He must have vision. He should be able to see both himself and his 
company in perspective as to their future roles not only in industry but 
in society. 


Knowing what is most wanted in managers today is important not only 
to individual executives but to corporate boards of directors and manage- 
ment policy-makers who must stay on top of such developments. 

The reasons for emphasis on the characteristics of flexibility, result- 
getting and vision are rooted in several factors: lessons learned in the 
1957-58 downturn, rapid technological change, modern corporate organi- 
zation, and the growth of executive development and the professional 
business manager. 

Though managerial excellence is always a coveted resource, demand 
for skilled executives is greater now than ever. Not only are companies 
looking for more executives to guide their expansion in the expected boom 
of the 1960’s, but many companies are scrutinizing their organizations to 
sift out those managers who are only average. 

Few companies hesitate to look outside their own corporate family for 
key men. And it is a rare executive who won’t at least look into what 
another available post has to offer him. Within the company, many a re- 
appraisal is being made. In some cases scapegoats have been found to 
take the blame for recession losses. These men have been replaced by 
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managers with different talents or opposite characteristics. But in most 
instances new knowledge has been applied with wisdom. 


1. Flexibility 

The flexibility that is sought in a manager today manifests itself in his 
actions and in his relationships with other people in his organization. 

Some managers with several years’ experience had difficulty adapting 
to the late recession. Their whole manner of thinking and acting had 
been prosperity-oriented. Their philosophy had to be temporarily recast. 

In the future, managerial thinking will have to include the possibility 
of downturns as well as growth. And, as research and innovation accel- 
erate the pace of change in procedures and products, managers will be 
forced to adjust quickly to new forecasts, conditions and quotas. Some 
time limits, objectives and controls can be put on even fundamental re- 
search, many administrators believe. More standards and criteria prob- 
ably will be established for more managers in the future. 

Equally important, apparently, is the ability to adjust to the frequently 
tacit policies or accepted fashions of an organization. 

“Companies are looking for men who are patterned in their image,” 
says Ward Howell, president of Ward Howell Associates, Inc., an execu- 
tive search firm. “Today the man as a whole is examined: his family, how 
he fits in a community, how well adjusted he is.” 

“The rugged individualist, unless he has the rare quality of being pol- 
itic, does not last in companies today,” according to J. Francis Canny, 
of Hoff, Canny, Bowen and Associates, Inc., executive search specialists. 

Sid Boyden, president of Boyden Associates, Inc., another search firm 
engaged in locating top executives, notes that “Industry is run by teams 
today, not individuals. All companies have access to the same bricks and 
mortar, the same customers, the same advertising agencies. The variable 
distinguishing the successful from the unsuccessful organization is the 
caliber of the executive team.” 

One veteran of executive search activity judges his managerial recruits 
on the basis of how well they have gotten along with their superiors, 
peers and subordinates in their work. This he considers the most impor- 
tant test of the manager. Another leader in this field points out that top 
managers’ personal lives must be exemplary. They must be socially con- 
scious of the impression they are making at all times because to stock- 
holders and customers alike they are the company. 


“ee ? 


It isn’t done,’ is a mighty important group of words right now,” says 
William G. Shepherd, program director for the American Management 
Association’s four-week executive development course. “Though com- 
panies are looking for executives with more brand-new, creative ideas, 
they are being obliged to conform more than ever.” 

One executive recruiter tells of a young executive who made a killing 
in his own small business, then joined a large corporation as a manager 
in a small midwestern community. The young executive lived in his own 
apartment rather than in the apartment house with other company bach- 
elors. He sped around town in an expensive sports car, dedicated his 
spare time to a collection of classical records and otherwise distinguished 
himself as being different. In due course he was instructed by his su- 
periors that he would have to conform to community ways and try to 
“fit in” if he wanted to stay with the company in that area. 


2. Getting results 
“There is more emphasis now on getting men who get results,” says 
Robert A. Howard of Hoff, Canny and (continued on page 90) 
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HIGH TAXES CRAMP 


BUSINESS GROWTH 


Lawmaker says tax system, 
if not soon reformed, 
could cause new recession 


¢¢Broaden the 
tax base)? 








HIGH TAXES ARE STUNTING America’s economic 
growth. 

That’s the opinion of U. S. Rep. Thomas B. Curtis, 
Republican of Missouri and an influential member of 
the tax-writing House Ways and Means Committee. 

Mr. Curtis, interviewed this month by NATION’S 
BUSINESS, says that unless we move soon to reform 
our federal tax system we face increasing unemploy- 
ment and the prospect of a fourth postwar recession 
in the early 1960’s. He is optimistic that such reform 
can be achieved despite strong opposition in Con- 
gress. His views are shared by a growing number of 
members of the Eighty-sixth Congress. 

A representative since 1950 from Missouri’s second 
congressional district (St. Louis), Mr. Curtis also 
serves on the Joint Economic Committee. 

Following are the questions asked of Mr. Curtis, 
and his answers: 


Congressman Curtis, do you believe the present 
tax structure is damaging economic growth and 
progress? 


I certainly do. I feel that the last recession to a 
large degree came as a result of our tax structure. 

To illustrate: The cutback in economic growth 
seemed to lie in two areas: business inventory and 
plans for business expansion. 

Much of the cutback seemed to be in small and 
growing businesses which rely heavily on retained 
earnings. Small businesses have faced—in fact, all 
American business has faced—a situation where our 
federal tax structure, corporate income tax, plus in- 
flation, has resulted in a capital levy. 

To illustrate, depreciation allowances in the cor- 
porate income tax permit a business to take only the 
original cost of a piece of machinery, not the replace- 
ment cost. 

Say a machine cost $100,000 in 1940. You are only 
allowed $100,000 depreciation, and yet, because of 
inflation, to replace that machine you need $200,000. 
So American industry has to have additional capital 
for replacement, let alone for growth. 

This is one area where I see the federal tax struc- 
ture impeding economic growth. 

The second area involves the impact of inflation. 

The point is that our local communities, school dis- 
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tricts, sewer districts and so on, depend essentially 
upon real estate taxes for their revenues. The real 
estate tax in turn is based upon real estate assess- 
ments. Most real estate assessments in any county 
were put on the books before the inflated dollar. 
The cost of wages and materials that the sewer 
districts, school districts and municipalities have to 
pay for has gone up. Their revenue has not gone up 


the same way. They can’t adjust it by increasing the. 


rate of the real estate tax, because all of the new 
real estate that has gone on the books since 1950 is 
measured in the inflated dollar, and you would un- 
fairly tax them. 

One way out—although politically difficult to do. 
is to reassess all real estate. 

The second way, unfortunately the easier of the 
two, is to ask the federal government to help finance 
community facilities. Communities have to come to 
Washington because the tax structure impedes their 
growth. 


Do you believe that the federal tax rate can be so 
high that increased rates mean less revenue? 


Yes. I think this exists in many instances in our 
present tax structure. For instance, the $10.50 a gal- 
lon tax on liquor, in my judgment, is largely respon- 
sible for the increase in bootlegging. If we would re- 
duce the rate, I suspect we would get more revenue, 
because we would be cutting into the bootlegging in- 
dustry, which pays no taxes. 

Such examples are easy to understand. I feel that 
the rates in our personal income tax and our corpo- 
rate tax also are beyond the point of diminishing 
return. 

Rates are so high that they destroy incentive. A 
great many business decisions are made, not on the 
basis of good economic judgment, but upon what the 
tax effect will be. 

To the extent that this is done we are interfering 
with normal growth and normal operation of the 
private sector of our economy. 

I might also say this: A 52 per cent corporate tax 
means that the government is the major partner and 
business the minor partner. 

If we just reduced the corporate rate to, say, 49 
per cent, where business would be the major partner 
we would have more business decisions made on the 
basis of sound business judgment. 


Broadening the tax base has been suggested in con- 
nection with tax reform. What would this involve? 


There are many ways of broadening the tax base. 
The basic way is to have private enterprise perform- 
ing the services and manufacturing the goods for our 
people. That is an important point. We have seen 
government going into business in a great fashion in 
recent years. 

When the federal government goes into business, 
it withdraws an operation from the tax base. In 1929, 
to illustrate, there was $9 in private investment for 
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each dollar of federal investment. That ratio has de- 
clined to a little less than five and a half to one. 

But that private capital investment is essentially 
the tax base. If we could broaden the base back to 
nine, let’s say, we could have a tax rate of three and 
a tax take of 27, but if you have a base of only five 
and a half, you have to have a tax rate of more than 
five to produce the same take. 

That’s one way of broadening the tax base. 

Another way is by plugging the tax loopholes. 
Whether a tax exemption is a loophole or a legiti- 
mate exemption is a question. The word loophole 
actually begs the question, but I think there are areas 
of tax favoritism. If we equalize the tax burden, and 
eliminate favoritism, we will broaden the base. 

Furthermore—and I am happy that the Adminis- 
tration has made a recommendation—some methods 
of doing business seem to be escaping full tax burden. 
For instance, the cooperative method. I am not talk- 
ing about the small farm cooperatives; I am talking 
about these big co-ops that have gone way beyond 





How rates destroy incentive 
What broader tax base would do 
Why rate contributes to unemployment 


How taxes are used to regulate 


any concept of the little farm co-op. The co-op method 
of doing business certainly should not receive the tax 
preference it does over the corporate method of doing 
business. 

That would be another way of broadening the base. 


Would broadening the base raise revenue? 


Yes, because we immediately apply the going rate 
to the base. I think we can compute tax revenue in a 
simple formula: It’s tax base times tax rate, times 
what I call a collectibility (continued on page 44) 
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LABOR'S TARGETS 
FOR THE 1960’ 


All businesses will feel impact 


of these new demands by unions 


YOU CAN now pinpoint what unions want from business and govern- 
ment in the decade ahead. Organized labor’s major goals loom more 
important than ever at this time because of the possibility that many of 
them can be achieved through growing political and economic power. 

As a result of political successes last fall, the AFL-CIO claims to 
have a majority of friends in both branches of the Eighty-sixth Con- 
gress—53 of the 98 members of the Senate and 222 of the 436 members 
of the House. 

Already labor’s political leaders are looking beyond this Congress to 
next year when they expect to help elect not only a still friendlier Con- 
gress but also a President who will help them attain their goals of 
the 1960’s. 

Through additional protective legislation, legal immunities and a 
friendly federal government they hope to increase even more the eco- 
nomic power they now hold over many industries and individual em- 
ployers at the bargaining table. 


AFL-CIO leaders work to prevent another split-up while setting new goals 


PRESIDENT GEORGE MEANY WALTER P. REUTHER, AUTO WORKERS GEORGE M. HARRISON, RAILWAY CLERKS 
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The goals were set by organized labor’s top governing body, the 
AFL-CIO Executive Council, in quarterly session at San Juan, Puerto 
Rico. It was one of the most important meetings in recent labor history 
because it opened a new era of labor-political influence. 

The general objectives: 
> From business, more pay for less work, more job security, a larger 
voice in business operations. 
> From government, help in getting what labor wants from business, 
more spending, more union influence over fiscal matters, more federal 
control over, and intervention in, state and local affairs. 

The major specifics of what labor wants include: 
e A 35-hour week with no loss in pay. 
e A $1.25 hourly minimum wage now, $1.50 later, with coverage ex 
tended to eight million more workers. 
e Federally controlled unemployment compensation providing at least 
half pay for at least nine months—as a step toward an eventual guar- 
anteed annual wage. 
e Substantial wage increases. 
e More spending for schools, housing, airports, aid to depressed areas. 
e Tightening of so-called tax loopholes involving business. 
e Control of profits through price restrictions. 
e Labor representation on the Federal Reserve Board. 
e Larger social security benefits, including health insurance and med- 
ical care. 
e Revision of the Taft-Hartley labor law to increase union effective- 
ness and power. 

To gird for this drive, the AFL-CIO is trying to put its own house in 
order, strengthen itself from within, become more effective and more 
acceptable to the public at large. 

Major policy matters handled by the 29-man Executive Council can 
be divided into three categories: internal, relations with employers, 
and government. 


Inside AFL-CIO 

The joint labor group, after more than three years of merger, is still 
struggling with problems of personalities, corruption, outside rivals, 
jurisdictional disputes and membership. 

Most of these problems were inherited with the merger. Solutions 
were left for later determination in the interest of expediting, and in 
fact achieving, merger. 

These problems, which will remain for some time, reached the strain- 
ing point at San Juan and tempers flared. 

It is premature to assume, however, that they will not be resolved: 
that George Meany is about to retire as president, or that the AFL-CIO 
is on the verge of breaking up. 

Mr. Meany, tough and gruff, can be expected to stick to his post 
for many years and, through skillful manipulation, keep intact the 
organization he was most responsible for welding together when most 
observers said it couldn’t be done. . 


Personalities: Basic personality conflicts are between Council members 
representing former AFL unions and those from former CIO unions, 
with Walter P. Reuther the focal point and a source of conflict even 
within his own group. (continued on page 98) 
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YOU CAN CONQUER 
MANAGERS’ GREATEST FEAR 


Here is a remedy prescribed 
by an industrial psychologist 


FEAR OF FAILURE hangs over most businessmen. 

Hundreds of psychological evaluations have re- 
vealed this truth. 

The fear may be hidden by an outward display of 
self-assurance, but its impact is profound. Business 
decisions based on fear rather than logic can wreck 
an enterprise. 

Many men would not readily admit their fear 
of failure because to do so would be a confession of 
weakness. The more successful—and happier—ones, 
however, are able to appraise their anxieties honestly 
and to master them effectively. Though there are no 
simple or quick roads to this mastery, there are four 
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practices which each of us can use to his advantage: 

1. Recognition: How does fear affect my actions? 

2. Definition: What am I afraid of? 

3. Analysis: When is my fear justified? 

4. Action: How can I overcome fear? 

We can use these steps with more confidence if we 
understand something about the nature of fears and 
why we have them. 

Every human drive has a positive side and a nega- 
tive side. When a person acts, he moves toward a 
goal, object or reward. Simultaneously, he is moving 
away from something he dislikes, or which gives him 
insufficient reward. This approach-avoidance charac- 
teristic of drives is evident in many different types 
of people. 

The individual who wants everyone to like him is 
a common figure in our society. On the positive side, 
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he has a strong need to win acceptance. He also has 
a powerful fear of being rejected. 

The man who hoards money must be goaded by 
acute fears about poverty. The Casanovas are exam- 
ples of men with intense anxiety about their mascu- 
line prowess. 

The stronger the need to win approval, save money, 
or woo women, the greater the underlying fear. Thus 
it is not surprising that some of the most successful 
executives are influenced by strong fears of failure. 

This fear may be conscious or unconscious. It may 
work in the service of the person or against him. It 
may be stronger than the desire for success or it may 
play a minor role. 7 

The fear of failure can take several different forms. 
Typically, as the fearful individual approaches a job, 
he is apprehensive because he thinks he may not do 
well. He throws himself into his work, often turning 
in a performance that is outstanding in the eyes of 
others while he himself minimizes his success. The 
next assignment mobilizes the same dread, the same 
fear of failure and again the person may do a fine job. 

This cycle of fear of failure, redoubled effort, 
success minimized, fear of failure is repeated over 
and over. 

In these instances the fear is channeled into work 
in a constructive fashion. The individual suffers, how- 
ever, because he really does not enjoy his successes. 
His expectation of failure robs him of normal per- 
sonal satisfaction. 

The fear of failure can also be destructive. It often 
disrupts decision-making ability. The sales manager 
of a toy manufacturing concern was anxious about 
not doing well. It became difficult for him to make 
important decisions. He would try to dodge them or 
refer them to his superiors because he expected to 
be censured if he made a bad decision. 

Fear is rooted in emotional, nonobjective self-con- 
cepts. A person expects to fail because he feels he is 
inadequate or incompetent in some ways. He views 
actions as failures when, in actuality, they are not. 
He anticipates punishment of one sort or another in 
a nonrational way. 

Poor delegation is often a by-product of the fear 
of failure. Delegation is a risk since a subordinate 
may bungle the job. The executive feels that he must 
tightly control everything to be sure that nothing 
goes wrong. 

Actually, many men rise in executive ranks at 
least for a while because they do not delegate. As in- 
dividuals, they are unusually competent. By doing 
almost everything themselves, they turn in a highly 
creditable performance. 

As these men move up, their fears of failure grow 
because risks increase as men go higher in manage- 
ment. The enlarged job demands that they delegate 
more while their fears can cause them to delegate 
less and less. 

Then there is the desk-pounder who loses his tem- 
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per at the slightest provocation. He lashes out indis- 
criminately because of his fear. He punishes people 
when he thinks things may go wrong as well as when 
things actually do go wrong. 

It must be pointed out that there are realistic fears 
and unrealistic ones. Many fears which beset the ex- 
ecutive are not realistic. They spring from his own 
distorted attitudes. 

Because many fears are deeply rooted in the per- 
sonality, it sometimes requires professional help for 
the individual to develop effective ways of handling 
his feelings. However, there are certain guide lines 
which each of us can follow. 

To begin with, no one tries to change unless he 
feels a need for a change; and no one feels a need for 
change unless he is not satisfied with his actions, his 
ability to deal with people, or his progress in his 
work. Personal growth begins with a recognition that 
certain attitudes or actions are self-defeating or not 
as effective as they could be in attaining one’s goals. 


1. Recognition 


The fundamental starting point from which one 
learns to conquer fear is honest self-appraisal. This is 
not simple. We all resist taking a close, hard, critical 
look at ourselves. For instance, most executives are 
emphatic about wanting an objective and frank ap- 
praisal of their performance by their superior. Actu- 
ally, they want a pat on the back. If the superior 
gives them a straight-from-the-shoulder analysis of 
their weaknesses, the majority become defensive, 
rationalize, make excuses, and argue about the valid- 
ity of the criticisms. 

This leads us to the first step in trying to recognize 
our fears. 


We must start out by (continued on page 64) 
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On the climb to success, fear can 
be useful servant but dread master 
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An authoritative report by the staff of the 





HOW'S 


BUSINESS? 


today’s outlook 


AGRICULTURE 


Indications are for little change 
in total income prospects for dairy 
farmers in 1959. Prices may be a 
little lower and total milk output 
will resume its upward trend. 

Production in 1959 is likely to ex- 
ceed last year’s 125.2 billion pounds 
and may reach the 1957 record of 
125.9 billion pounds, according to 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Weaker prices for meat animals 
and plentiful supplies of cheap feed 
are expected to slow down the de- 
cline in number of dairy cows dur- 
ing the past two years. The upward 
trend in milk production per cow 
(now more than 2 per cent per 
year) seems unlikely to change. 

Assuming a consumption rate in 
1959 equal to last year, the popula- 
tion increase of nearly three million 
should lead easily to an increase in 
total consumption and further re- 
duce government stocks. The De- 
partment of Agriculture is buying 
about half as much butter and 
cheese as a year earlier but expects 
purchases of nonfat dry milk to con- 
tinue at record levels through 1959. 


COMMUNICATION 


Considerable sentiment is build- 
ing up in Congress to repeal the ex- 
cise tax on communications. More 
than 50 bills dealing with removal 
of the tax have been introduced. 
Congressmen report that their mail 
heavily favors repeal. 

This strong sentiment for remov- 
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al of the tax is a major reason why 
the Joint Federal-State Action Com- 
mittee’s recommendation to turn 
certain federal activities back to the 
states is having trouble. An impor- 
tant consideration in the suggested 
return of functions is a transfer to 
the states of revenue derived from 
the telephone excise tax. 

Few will argue against the gen- 
eral philosophy of returning these 
functions to local government. But 
to finance the plan with a discrimi- 
natory and inequitable tax is subject 
to challenge. 

Even though the recommendation 
includes a five-year limitation, such 
action would undoubtedly mean that 
this measure would become a perma- 
nent fixture in the tax structure. 
Many examples prove that, once 
applied, these temporary excise taxes 
have a way of becoming permanent. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Construction barometers point to 
1959 as another record year. 

For the eleventh consecutive year 
construction contracts set a new all- 
time high in 1958. The trend should 
continue. According to the F. W. 
Dodge Corporation, during January 
1959 contracts for future construc- 
tion totaled $2.3 billion, an increase 
of 12 per cent over January 1958. 

The U. S. Departments of Labor 
and Commerce jointly estimate that 
expenditures for construction for 
the first two months of 1959 totaled 
$7.1 billion, a high for the period. 

Appraisal requests for new dwell- 





ings to be bought through GI loans 
showed a 21 per cent increase in 
January over December. 


Actual applications for VA-in- 
sured loans declined in January asa 
result of the decline in appraisal re- 
quests during the preceding months. 

The FHA, however, reports the 
greatest volume of mortgage insur- 
ance applications for the first month 
of any year since 1950. Applications 
received in January covered 65,700 
dwelling units, a 38 per cent in- 
crease over January 1958. 


CREDIT & FINANCE 


The Treasury Department’s finan- 
cial state has become perilous. With 
the continuing demands for new 
cash, higher interest rates in the 
long- and medium-term area can be 
anticipated. This will bring a fur- 
ther lowering in price and will in- 
crease the yield on long-term issues 
now outstanding. 

Most banks are loaned up. Finan- 
cial institutions find the corporate, 
municipal and mortgage market 
yields more attractive than govern- 
ment’s. Unfreezing the pegged 41% 
per cent ceiling on government 
bonds may be proposed as one solu- 
tion to Treasury debt management 
problems. 

Bright spots on the horizon in 
finance remain: housing, heavy con- 
struction and consumer demand. 
The housing outlook is for more 
than one million public and private 
units during 1959. Strong demand 
for consumer durables is still noted. 
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Inflation control appears to worry 
many Washington financial officials 
—this may lead to further tighten- 
ing of credit in the months ahead. 


DISTRIBUTION 


Business in the _ distributive 
trades is much better than a year 
ago. But any comparison of statis- 
tics must take into account last 
vear’s sluggish activity. 

With personal income now run- 
ning at the highest level on record, 
stepped up consumer buying has 
fanned out into all trade channels. 

For one, men’s wear retailers are 
preparing for the best spring and 
summer business in three years. 
Their expectations of sales hikes for 
the full year range from five to 15 
per cent over 1958. 

Departmentstoresales, nationally, 
are nine per cent above year-ago 
figures. Drugstores, generally, an- 
ticipate second quarter sales to hold 
about three per cent above the same 
1958 period. Latest reports show new 
automobile sales currently running 
about 15 per cent ahead of last year. 

Meanwhile, the major price in- 
dexes hold steady. Announcing that 
stability of consumer prices over the 
past 12 months was the longest in 
the history of the index, Ewan 
Clague, commissioner of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, predicts only 
“‘small changes up and down” in the 
months ahead. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Developing trends contrive to 
bring about a serious setback to 
United States trading relationships 
at a time when healthy expansion 
is urgently called for if we are to 
maintain important markets for 
U. S. goods abroad. Such markets 
are today essential as an outlet for 
our ever increasing volume of pro- 
duction. Without world markets we 
seriously limit the future industrial 
expansion of this country. 

U. S. exports recently have been 
running about nine per cent below 
last year, due in part to exchange 
problems in other countries and out- 
right dollar discrimination. Some 
observers claim also that the United 
States is “pricing itself out of world 
markets.” 

Congress will carefully weigh 
these and other factors in consider- 
ing legislation on tariffs and quotas. 
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A high degree of public under- 
standing is called for. 


GOVERNMENT SPENDING 


Although no significant actions 
on the President’s budget have been 
taken to date in Congress, work is 
expected to begin in earnest now 
that the Easter recess is over. The 
next 30 to 60 days should bring sig- 
nificant actions on domestic spend- 
ing bills. Defense, foreign aid and 
public works will probably be con- 
siderably longer in reaching the de- 
cision-making stage. 

The mood of Congress is expected 
to be more moderate as a result of 
visits with people at home during 
the Easter recess. More economy- 
mindedness exists than most con- 
gressmen had contemplated. People 
have been stirred by several things: 

The threat of inflation. 

Questions raised abroad regard- 
ing soundness of the dollar. 

Treasury problems of financing 
the public debt. 

Nepotism in Congress. 

The imminent financial collapse 
of Michigan as a result of pursuing 
the “liberal” economic approach to 
government finance. 


LABOR 


A 12-man advisory panel on Taft- 
Hartley revision named by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare is now scheduled to report 
to that committee by May 1. 

Given freedom to select any issues 
it wishes to explore, the panel, under 
the chairmanship of Prof. Archibald 
Cox of Harvard Law School, has 
been meeting in two-day sessions 
every other week. The Taft-Hartley 
Act has undergone no major surgery 
since its enactment in 1947. Opinion 
as to how it should be changed is 
varied. Among the issues with 
which the panel is likely to grapple 
are secondary boycotts, recognition 
and organization picketing, and the 
retention of Section 14 (b). 

The panel is to “‘identify the areas 
most in need of legislative action, 
analyze outstanding issues, and sug- 
gest legislative language for the 
Labor Committee’s consideration.” 
However, in view of the controver- 
sial subject matter involved and the 
composition of the panel, both a 
majority and a minority report 
could result. 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


Two bills to permit government 
agencies to issue revenue bonds are 
now before Congress. One would set 
up a Columbia River Development 
Corporation. The other would give 
the privilege to TVA. 

Discussing this method of financ- 
ing, the Comptroller General has 
said: 

“We do not think that government 
agencies, other than the Treasury 
Department, should be authorized to 
borrow from the public for purposes 
of the character involved in this leg- 
islation (TVA).” 

Answering the claim that revenue 
bonds would relieve the general tax- 
payer of the financial burden of an- 
nual appropriation and would pro- 
vide funds without adding to the 
national debt, the Comptroller Gen- 
eral has said: 

“Under the proposed legislation, 
the borrowing authority of TVA 
would be outside of the public debt 
ceiling and, as a result, the true fi- 
nancial facts of the government’s 
debt position would be obscured... . 
As a practical matter, the bonds 
would be obligations of the United 
States.” 


TAXATION 


Before June 30, three things are 
certain: the Renegotiation Act, now 
scheduled to terminate, will be ex- 
tended; the debt limit will be in- 
creased; and the corporate and ex- 
cise rates scheduled to revert to 
lower levels will be continued with- 
out change. 

In this same period the Ways and 
Means Committee—which has only 
recently completed its organization 
for this year’s work—will be consid- 
ering changes in subchapters C, J 
and K of the Internal Revenue Code 
as recommended by the Advisory 
Groups; the taxation of coopera- 
tives as proposed by the Treasury; 
definition of the point of application 
of the percentage depletion allow- 
ance; the excise on local telephone 
service; and possibly the Keogh- 
Simpson proposal to help the self- 
employed provide their own retire- 
ment programs. 

Despite the uncomfortable plight 
of the Highway Trust Fund, it is 
most unlikely the President’s rec- 
ommended increase in the gasoline 
tax will be adopted. 
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HIGH TAXES CRAMP BUSINESS GROWTH 
continued from page 37 


Present tax structure tends to cause 
recession, inflation, and stagnation 


factor, and it’s an important concept 
that has to be put into the formula. 

Our tax collection system is es- 
sentially a voluntary one. Our peo- 
ple cooperate in paying taxes. But 
when the tax rates become burden- 
some, we find this factor of collecti- 
bility becoming less and less. 

So we gain from increasing the 
base and reducing the rate, and col- 
lectibility is increased. 


Will more business incentive be 
created if the base is broadened? 


Yes, because there is more equity. 
People are willing to put up with 
burdens if they think everyone else 
is carrying the same burdens. That 
bears on incentive. 


if rates are not reduced, do you 
believe economic growth will be 
stunted? 


I think economic growth is being 
stunted. 

In Western Europe since 1952 the 
rate of economic growth has been 
almost twice that of the United 
States. I believe our tax structure is 
the primary villain. 

I would predict that we are going 
to have more of this slowing down 
unless we revise our tax structure. 


Do you see recession as possible 
in the near future? 


Not in the near future. It is like- 
ly that 1959 and 1960 will be the 
most prosperous years we have had. 
But I see in all of this the seeds of 
future recessions because of the bur- 
den being placed upon incentive and 
capital formation. 

Furthermore, I see the seeds of 
more inflation. As we have more in- 
flation, the impact I have previous- 
ly described upon business invest- 
ment-——replacement of capital assets 
—and upon municipalities in areas 
important to economic growth will 
be felt. 

I might mention a third area that 
is causing stagnation. That is this 
so-called locked-in investment. It’s 
a result of inflation. A holding of 
common stocks worth, say, $100,000 
in 1940 is now worth $200,000 in 
the deflated dollar. If a person sells, 
he is subject to a 25 per cent cap- 
ital gain, although it’s a fictitious 
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gain. As a result people do not sell. 
This investment should be turned 
over constantly as individuals de- 
cide what is a better investment. 

If we are going to have more in- 
flation, locked-in investment will 
be further accentuated. 


Does the high tax rate contribute 
to the unemployment rate? 


There is no question that it does. 

Jobs come from economic growth. 
When there is economic stagnation, 
you don’t have new jobs. Further- 
more, as we advance technologi- 
cally, and can do more with fewer 
people, we must find new jobs for 
those who are displaced. 

To do that, we need capital in- 
vestment. The only place we get 
new products, really, is from money 


For a comprehensive 

analysis of how 
“Rising incomes will 

change markets” 


see page 31 


invested in research and develop- 
ment. That means more jobs all 
along the line. 


Are taxes being used for purposes 
other than raising revenues? 


Yes, and to me it’s one of the most 
dangerous things in our tax struc- 
ture. The higher the tax rate, the 
more economic effect it has. 

Through high tax rates you can 
actually control the economy. It’s 
a great temptation for lawmakers 
to use the tax structure for produc- 
ing supposedly desired social ob- 
jectives. 

I see more of that every day in 
the Ways and Means Committee 
where we should be thinking pri- 
marily in terms of revenue. 


Would you predict whether taxes 
will be used more and more as 
regulatory devices? 


If I predicted that, I would be 
saying that my own work will not 
be successful, because I am fighting 
it. But let me put it this way: The 
forces I see in motion to bring 
about the use of the tax structure 
for regulatory reasons are strong. 
Unless more people take the view I 
do, it’s going to be used more and 
more to regulate. 


Would many men in government 
like to keep tax rates high to hold 
on to the tax power to regulate? 


I feel that some would. I don’t 
think they are a large group, but 
they are an astute group. 

By increasing the tax rate, you 
can stunt growth and the private 
sector of the economy is unable to 
administer to the people’s social 
needs. That in turn creates pressure 
for the government to perform 
these services. As government does 
more for the people, more taxes are 
needed. This is a vicious circle. 


These people would like to see the 
tax base narrowed? 


I think they demonstrate they 
would prefer to see it narrowed. 
Any time they can get the federal 
government to do something that 
private enterprise was doing before, 
they will do so. 

The tendency of this group is to 
go to the government first to solve 
problems, instead of trying to see if 
we can solve them through the pri- 
vate sector. 

If we can do the job through the 
private sector, we keep it in the tax 
base. If we do it through govern- 
ment we remove it from the tax 
base and at the same time have to 
raise revenue to meet the cost of 
those social needs. 


Can you expand this idea of using 
taxes to control the economy? 


Let me give you a good example. 

During and after the Korean war 
certain defense industries were 
granted certificates of necessity to 
let them write off the cost of new 
facilities at a faster-than-usual rate. 
What would a certificate of neces- 
sity mean if the tax rates were low? 
With the tax rates high, to be able 
to amortize some new equipment 
rapidly is of tremendous value. So 
just by using certificates of neces- 
sity you can funnel tremendous 
sums into a given area or take them 
away. 

Maybe the certificates of neces- 
sity are examples of things where 
the immediate economic results are 
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America’s radar sky - watchers 
report for duty on rails of steel 


Another example of how railroad progress goes hand in hand with U. S. progress 


Stretching across America, a vast network of radar stations is 
on guard night and day—helping to keep the skies above your 
home free of intruders. 

And America’s progressive railroads are essential to these radar 
installations. They help to haul the raw materials for their con- 
struction. They help move the finished components to their duty 
stations. No other form of transportation can handle such massive 
hauling jobs with the economy and efficiency of the railroads. 





The railroads are vital to our national defense and to the 
RAILROAD PROGRESS: Welded rail, laid in 


growth of our economy. The country — you — couldn’t do 
: P ) continuous lengths of steel, gives passengers and 
without them. freight smoother rides. 


AMERICA MOVES AHEAD WITH THE RAILROADS 4 ) ESSENTIAL TO THE NATION'S ECONOMY 


Association of American Railroads, Washington, D. C. 
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cuts roof repair cost 


Now, out of the research laboratory comes the most important 
industrial roofing material advance in 50 years—TROPIGLAS! 


Made of inorganic, ageless glass fibres, Tropiglas forms a tougher, 
longer-lasting roof material. Blister- and rot-proof, light in weight, 
it lies flat instantly when rolled out to any length, embeds in 
Tropical Cold Process Roofkoter to form a one-layer, completely 
weather-tight roof. 


Tropiglas conforms to roof contours, imposes no ex- 
cess load on roof structure, is unaffected by time, 


FIP 
temperature and weather. Unskilled labor quickly (on 
repairs or reconditions your roof with Tropiglas at pti 


little more than material cost. 


| OUR 





e, FREE! Write for complete infor- 
Ce mation on this amazing roof material 
and how you will save! 


TROPICAL PAINT COMPANY «1134-1286 W. 70th St., Cleveland 2, Ohio 


Heavy-Duty Maintenance Paints Since 1883 


% DIVISION OF 


PARKER RUST PROOF COMPANY 








HIGH TAXES 


continued 


Job creation 
comes through 
tax reduction 


good. On the other hand, clearly 
they illustrate the use of the tax 
structure to obtain what the govern- 
ment thinks is needed. 


If, in the judgment of these peo- 
ple, the GNP is expanding at a 
rate which they consider too fast, 
all they have to do is to raise the 
taxes and slow it down? 


That’s right. 

If it is going too slow, they can 
lower rates and speed it up. In fact, 
they are before our Joint Economic 
Committee all the time urging exact- 
ly that. Last year they urged that we 
give tax reductions across the board. 

I didn’t think that tax reduction 
was a good idea at the time, be- 
cause they were thinking of tax re- 
duction in terms of the consumer 
dollar. I said the way you get jobs 
for people is tax reduction in the 
investment dollar area, putting 
money into economic growth. 

If we wanted to help the people 
who were hurt in the recession, we 
would have been thinking in terms 
of tax relief that would create jobs. 
I sponsored a small business tax 
bill that would have done exactly 
that. My bill said that the only 
basis upon which small business 
could get a tax credit was to put 
that money into economic expan- 
sion, which meant more jobs. 


Will increased taxes on insurance 
companies retard their growth? 


That is the key issue, in my judg- 
ment, particularly as we have the 
federal government going into the 
same field of providing for the re- 
tirement and disability of our peo- 
ple, through social security. 

If we stunt the insurance indus- 
try through taxes heavier than the 
industry can bear, it cannot go 
ahead in providing for the retire- 
ment and disability of our people, 
the premiums charged the people 
will have to be too high. That will 
create pressures on Congress to pro- 
vide protection through the treasury. 


Will revenue raised in this man- 
ner be significant? 


Yes. We are talking about possi- 
bly increasing the tax on life in- 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC 










“| think I’m about average...as P.A.’s go. Regular hours... 
about 10 a day. Occasionally a product comes aiong that 
makes my decision easy —like G-E Lamps. Odds are 999 out 
of 1,000 are sure-starters .. . 99 out of 100 will last about 2 


years. And our fluorescent per-case price is less than in 1950!" 


GAMBLE? ‘'Why gamble on lamp performance when, on 
the average, 999 out of 1,000 G-E Lamps are free of any 
defect which could affect performance in our sockets!’’ 
General Electric Co., Large Lamp Dept. C-907, Nela Park, Cleveland 12,0. 
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Simple. Hanging, sliding folders mean less work, 
more speed for every file gal. Finger-tip control of 
all folders increases a gal’s file power, too... makes 
any file clerk a top octane performer. And endhusive 
Pendaflex “Keyboard” selection is geared for peak 
efficiency, new office economy. 

Full details optional at no extra cost when you 
send for free File Analysis. Mail coupon today. 
Oxford Filing Supply Co., Inc. 

Garden City, New York 
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HIGH TAXES 


continued 


surance companies from about $300 
million to more than $500 million. 

This would have a far-reaching 
impact on the insurance companies, 
but no particularly significant im- 
pact on total federal revenue. 

But this $200 million could ulti- 
mately cost the Treasury more than 
we would take in. 

Pressures already are great on 
the federal government to expand 
and increase social security bene- 
fits. If the insurance companies 
don’t continue to expand, the pres- 
sures will be such that the federal 
government will extend social se- 
curity benefits. 

Another thing—and this is a col- 
lateral issue but nonetheless im- 
portant—the states have been per- 
mitted to use this industry as a 
method of raising revenue. States 
have been getting almost $300 mil- 
lion out of insurance companies 
through premium payment taxes. I 
have urged the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the staff of the Ways and 
Means Committee to bear that in 
mind, because we have to figure the 
total tax burden that we place upon 
any industry, not just that at the 
federal level. 


Do you consider social security 
in competition with the insurance 
companies? 


Yes, and the more we raise the 
wage ceiling on which the social 
security tax is levied, the more it 
gets into the field that our private 
insurance companies are in. 


Do you expect this kind of compe- 
tition to increase? 


I hope that it will decrease, but 
the pressures are such that it will 
probably increase. 

Not enough people recognize 
these dangers. 

The challenge is certainly there. 
In my judgment it does no good to 
talk about belief in private enter- 
prise unless a person is willing to 
get down to details, analyze what 
private enterprise is, and then fight 
for it. 


Do you expect social security 
benefits to be broadened further? 


Yes. I think there is sufficient 
pressure in this Congress to do it. 
I hope if we increase benefits we 
can increase social security taxes. 
This is the only way we can keep 
the social security fund solvent. I 
regret to say the history of the Con- 
gress, though, isn’t so good. You 
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Harling? 


“Tam 
a Burlington Man” 


e I’m one of the Burlington Railroad’s freight rate specialists. 
We work with shippers and receivers of freight—helping them 
get the best possible transportation values at the most reason- 
able rates. 

Backing us up is a big, modern system —11,000 miles of rail- 
road serving 14 states. These Burlington Lines are also an 
integral part of the world’s most efficient transportation system 
—an essential link in transcontinental transportation. - 





Burlington people are eager to serve you well. Call on us. 
You will receive the kind of service which makes each of us 


proud to say, «7 gm @ Burlington Man!”? 


Burlington Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 


Route Colorado and Southern Railway 
Fort Worth and Denver Railway 
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TAXES CRAMP BUSINESS GROWTH 


continued 


Federally owned businesses cut the 
tax base and increase general taxes 


will find only two or three instances 
where congressmen had the courage 
to increase the social security tax 
as they increased the benefits. As 
the tax gets higher and citizens be- 
gin to feel the bite of it, Congress 
is going to be even more reluctant 
to vote increases. 

I question whether we really can 
be gomplacent about the solvency 
of the social security fund. 

Inflation also robs the social se- 
curity fund. Therefore, all people 
who are counting on social security 
in their old age need to resist infla- 
tionary pressures. 


For the years ahead, do you ex- 
pect the user tax concept to be 
broadened? 


Yes, it is being broadened. In- 
creasing user taxes I see as a good 
method of handling some of the cost 
of government. After all wherever 
it is feasible we should have the 
people who use a particular gov- 
ernment service pay for the use. If 
we can increase user charges we 
will then be able to reduce the gen- 
eral tax rates. 


How do you think government 
corporations and institutions such 
as TVA ought to be financed? 


I question whether many of them 
should be in existence. TVA started 
out as a flood control project in- 
volving dam construction. Some hy- 
droelectric power would be avail- 
able from the dams, and it would be 
economic waste not to use it. 

Then it was found that hydro- 
electric power fluctuates seasonally. 
Because power users have to have a 
constant source of power, TVA re- 
quested permission to build steam 
plants to supplement hydroelectric 
power. Now we find that 70 per cent 
of the power generated in the TVA 
is from steam. 

Here is a good example of the 
federal government being in a busi- 
ness that is not in the tax base. 

I am suspicious of any govern- 
ment corporation and feel that the 
existence of each one should be 
openly and fully justified. 

But you asked me how they 
should be financed. I suspect that 
few of them should be financed 
other than in the private sector of 
the economy. 
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Do you see any danger in the use 
of earmarked taxes? 


I see a grave danger. We think 
highways are important, so we ear- 
mark taxes for them. We think re- 
tirement of our people is important, 
so we earmark social security taxes 
for them. We think unemployment 
compensation is an important social 
function, so we earmark taxes for 
that. 

You can go down the list of 
things that are important in our so- 
ciety, and start earmarking taxes, 
and you will end up without suffi- 
cient taxes for the one thing we 
know our federal government must 
provide—adequate defense. If we 
keep on with the earmarked tax 
formula, we can easily get to the 
point where we will have inadequate 
funds for defense. 

Although I said that I thought 
user taxes were good, let’s not for- 
get that it’s easy to convert a 
user tax into an earmarked tax—I 
shouldn’t say user tax; user charge 
is a better expression. 


What principal danger do you see 
in the growing federal debt? 


The principal danger is its infla- 
tionary effect. The federal debt is 
additional credit imposed upon our 
economy. It simply means more 
money, and if you have excess 
money in a given economy, you are 
going to have inflation. 


Is inflation inevitable? 


No. I think that proper fiscal 
policies can keep inflation from com- 
ing about. I think we can have sta- 
bility, but I think the only way to 
achieve it is through proper federal 
budget and debt management. We 
are going to have to pay off some of 
the federal debt. It’s too large now, 
and it is the primary inflationary 
force in our economy today. 


Can we pay off some of it in the 
foreseeable future? 


The budget we are considering 
now is based upon the prospect that 
1959 or 1960 will be the most pros- 
perous years in history. Yet we are 
not reducing the debt. 

Surely if we can’t do better than 
that in our most prosperous years, 
we will have deficit financing again 
when we get a less prosperous year. 


The only way to reduce the debt 
is to put a certain amount in the 
budget each year to be paid off. 


Would reduction of the corporate 
tax rate bring in more revenue? 


I am convinced that if we re- 
duced it, say, to 49 per cent, it 
would increase the revenue. It would 
increase incentive. More business 
expenditures would be based on eco- 
nomics than tax consideration. 


Would anything be gained by 
granting tax exemptions for re- 
tained earnings plowed back into 
capital investment? 


Very much, particularly in the 
area of our smaller and medium- 
sized businesses. 

We get our basic economic growth 
from small and medium businesses. 
Traditionally they finance growth 
through retained earnings. 

If we will permit our businesses 
to retain a certain portion—not all 
of it, just a tax credit for what they 
put back into economic growth—we 
are going to create more jobs. That 
is what economic growth is. 

I suggest a third area which is 
almost as important. Stop uneco- 
nomic mergers and acquisitions, 
where big companies buy up small 
companies—to a large degree be- 
cause of the tax structure, and 
because these smaller concerns, 
through their inability to finance 
growth, are helpless. 

I am satisfied that this would do 
more to stimulate healthy economic 
growth and bring in more federal 
revenue than eliminating the tax 
loopholes, important as that is, too. 


Do you expect Congress to grant 
tax deductions for the cost of 
higher education? 


I hope so. The budget already 
includes an expense item for federal 
aid to education for loans, scholar- 
ships, and so forth. We are already 
spending the money. I suggest: In- 
stead of the federal government 
spending it and setting up a bu- 
reaucracy to figure out how to spend 
it, let’s grant a tax deduction to 
families willing to send their chil- 
dren to college. It doesn’t matter 
from the standpoint of a balanced 
budget whether we decrease income 
by $200 million, or whether we in- 
crease expenditures by $200 million. 

I suggest you get more education 
from allowing individuals to spend 
the $200 million than from letting 
the government spend it. 


Will the depreciation laws be lib- 
eralized? 


I am afraid they won’t. They 
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Weldwood Walnut Paneling— antiqued—on walls, cabinets, and bookcases adds distinctive spirit to this office. 


A wood-paneled office speaks 
worlds about your business 


Especially in business, first impressions do count. And for a 
wonderful first impression that will last, nothing does so much 
for an office as luxurious real wood paneling—guaranteed for 
life by Weldwood. 

Here are three ways Weldwood affords the warmth and beauty 
of wood-paneled interiors for your office—interiors that grow 
more beautiful through the years, with only an occasional waxing. 
Weldwood Paneling—over 70 types and finishes of choice woods 
in big panels that make installation quick and easy. 

Weldwood Flexwood—real wood veneers, backed with cloth, 
that can be hung on any smooth surface—curved or straight. 
Weldwood Movable Partitions— give all the advantages of wood 
paneling, yet permit you to change office layouts overnight. 


Weldwood Nakora” Paneling (Oriental ash) lends a friendly atmosphere 
riors of new Howard Johnsor 
ennsylvania Turng 


or lodge at the Bre 
t: Carl Koch & Asso 
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2wood Interchange 


FREE WELDWOOD BOOKLET, “Functional Beauty for Business and 
Institutional Interiors,” has 25 pages of photographs showing Weldwood 
Paneling installations in offices, stores, and institutions. Write for 
your copy and list of more than 100 United States Plywood sales 
offices equipped to help you. Or we will be glad to have a Weldwood 
representative consult with you or your architect—at no charge. United 
States Plywood Corporation, Dept. N4-59,55 W. 44th St., N. Y.36, N.Y. 


Weldwood® 


PANELING - FLEXWOOD® - PARTITIONS 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
In Canada: Weldwood Plywood, Ltd. 


For schools, Weldwood offers low-maintenance products such as this Weldwood 
Chalkboard that holds visual aid material attached to magnets, makes learning 
more fun. Shatterproof, glare-free—comes in 5 colors. 
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It's new—inside and out, with 28 engineering 
achievements that bring you typing at its finest! Your 
secretary will love its alive, eager response. You'll 
admire its styling and high-volume output. For this— 
is the most handsome, efficient typewriter made 
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HIGH TAXES 


continued 


should be, in my judgment. We 
need liberalization for two reasons. 
First, the impact of inflation is still 
heavy. Actually we have a capital 
levy assessed against American 
business. Second, in today’s rapid 
technological advancement, a ma- 
chine is replaced not because it’s 
worn out but because a better ma- 
chine is developed. 


Will laws involving expenditures 
for research and development be 
liberalized? 


No. I wish they would be. The 
federal government is spending in- 
creasing sums directly for research 
and development. I suggest a more 
efficient way of spending money is 
to grant tax deductions for research 
and development. 


Do you expect the principle of 
tax averaging to be extended to 
individuals? 


No, but it should be. That would 
again help economic growth. 


Will the tax exemption features of 
retirement programs be extended 
to self-employed individuals? 


I’m afraid not. I regard this as 
a shortsighted attitude toward all 
of these proposals for letting the 
people rather than the federal gov- 
ernment spend the money. 

There is tax exemption for cor- 
porations providing for the retire- 
ment of people, but this same priv- 
ilege is not extended to individuals 
who work for themselves. If this un- 
equal process is continued we will 
badly damage the professions. 


What is the prospect for tax re- 
form in the foreseeable future? 


It won’t be good until, in my 
judgment, more people realize that 
taxes have economic effects, and 
that we must evaluate our tax laws 
in terms of economics. We cannot 
keep the short-range view of look- 
ing at specific taxes and saying our 
revenue depends on the tax rate. 

The tax formula, I repeat, is rev- 
enue as the result of the tax rate, 
times the tax base, times the factor 
of collectibility. If more people will 
only agree that this is the formula 
for revenue, we might get some- 
where toward a real fundamental 
tax revision. 

I am optimistic that as time goes 
on more people will understand the 
basic reasons for economic growth. 
Then we can move toward real 
progress. END 
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In the new construction market, 
it’s where your salesmen call 


that counts! 


A salesman may cover his territory like a tent. But his call reports 
won’t make exciting reading unless he’s knocking on just the right doors 
at just the right time. If you’re selling to the new construction market, 
you can supply your people with this profit-building gift of timing — 
through Dodge Reports. 

Dodge Reports — mailed direct to your salesmen daily — tell them 
who’s going to build what and where . . . as project’s progress, Dodge 
provides follow-up reports giving the vital facts about whom to see... 
when bids (or rebids) are wanted...even who else is bidding, and 
finally who gets the contract. Dodge Reports are available for all or any 
part of the 37 eastern states. 

Let us show you how Dodge can lead your salesmen to active pros- 
pects... put an end to costly cold-canvassing and rumor chasing. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 








F. W. Dodge Corporation, Construction News Division 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18,N.Y., Dept. NB49 
Send me the book “Dodge Reports — How to Use 
Them Effectively" and let me see some typical 
Dodge Reports for my area. | am interested in 
the general markets checked below. 
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Track down 
your 


hidden costs 


The search for profit-killing 
waste is simplified by 
operations audit 


COMING MONTHS will find more companies making 
a concerted effort to reverse out-of-balance increases 
in their selling, general and administrative expenses. 

How effectively they act to bring such costs under 
tighter control will go far to determine their ultimate 
profit and market position in 1959 and, more impor- 
tantly, in the growth years which lie even farther 
ahead. 

Business authorities are stressing the urgency of 
achieving more efficient control of nonproduction 
costs. Example: In a NATION’s BUSINESS inter- 
view published last October, Prof. C. Northcote Park- 
inson, author of the provocative book, “Parkinson’s 
Law,” identified the need for more realistic analysis 
of administrative costs as perhaps the greatest cur- 
rent problem facing managers. 

The choice which most managements face is simple, 
if harsh. Either they must reduce their administrative 
and selling costs, or raise prices to offset continuing 
declines in profit margins. The former is clearly the 
more desirable course of action. 

To implement it, management must proceed along 
these lines: 


> Recognize the need for better control of selling, 
general and administrative expenses. 


> Select a basis for establishing the reasonableness 
of current and future expenditures. 


> Carefully audit its entire operations in order to find 
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those areas which offer the greatest potential for re- 
ducing expenses or effecting improvements. 

There are limits to the extent that prices can be 
increased without seriously impairing demand. Dur- 
ing this inflationary period managements have con- 
stantly faced the delicate problem of determining the 
level of prices that would not invite undue reduction 
in sales either because of consumer resistance or the 
willingness of competitors to supply the product more 
cheaply. The periodic recurrence of consumer price 
resistance indicates that prices for many products 
have probably been increased as much as may be 
feasible. 

The alternative is to find places where costs can 
be cut. 

The search for such places will be simplified by 
dividing operating expenses into ‘‘cost of goods sold” 
and “selling, general and administrative expenses.” 
The relationships between these costs have changed 
considerably over the past few years. To determine 
how great the change has been, a compilation was 
made for manufacturing companies in 23 industry 
classifications, including all manufacturing and proc- 
essing except the publishing of newspapers. The 
study is based on operating reports of representative 
companies that, combined, conform with industry 
percentages developed on a quarterly basis for the 
years 1952 and 1953 by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission and the Federal Trade Commission. 





The increased percentage of cost of goods sold to 
sales in 1957 reflects in part the declining volume of 
sales in the fourth quarter. Volume in that period 
dropped off much faster than manufacturing costs 
were reduced. This condition can be expected to be 
reversed as business recovery develops the oppor- 
tunity of spreading fixed and overhead elements in 
these costs over larger volumes. 

The decline in volume in the fourth quarter also 
accounts for some of the increase in the percentage 
of selling, general and administrative expense to sales 
in 1957. But this should not be allowed to hide the 
fact that these have shown a continuing upward trend 
over a period of years. The dollar amount of these 
expenditures between 1950 and 1957 almost doubled, 
while sales were increasing by 60 per cent. 

Analyses of individual companies indicate that 
relatively few have maintained or reduced the ratio of 
these expenses as sales volume has increased. 

One of the problems faced by individual manage- 
ments has been the absence of satisfactory standards 
of comparison with other companies to highlight those 
costs which are badly out of line. This is emphasized 
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by the fact that the average selling, general and ad- 
ministrative expenses for individual industries in 1957 
ranged from 6.2 to 28.7 per cent of sales. 

Seldom has the experience of an individual com- 
pany conformed exactly with the indicated trend of 
costs for its own industry. Although in most of the 23 
industries the trend of these costs in the industry as 
a whole has been steadily upward, this has not been 
true of all industries. 

The experience of individual companies has also 
varied widely within industries. For example, in the 
same industry, one major company reduced its ratio 
of selling, general and administrative expenses to 
sales from 7.7 per cent in 1950 to 7.3 per cent in 1957, 
while like expenses for a comparable company rose 
from 7.0 per cent to 11.3 per cent. 






















In another industry one company experienced an 
increase in these expenses from 17.3 per cent of sales 
in 1950 to 23.4 per cent in 1957; a similar company 
showed a reduction from 23.7 per cent to 13.8 per 
cent. The indicated ratio for the industry was 16.1 
per cent in 1950 and 17.4 per cent in 1957. 

The control of selling, general and administrative 
expenses, therefore, is basically a distinctive problem 
for each company. It is an area, however, where ex- 
perience has indicated that most companies can 
achieve important savings. True success in this, how- 
ever, requires that management recognize the nature 
and importance of the problem through analysis of the 
situation and skillful execution of well planned, con- 
structive action. 

Managements which move to bring selling, general 


Consolidated operating results of all manufacturing companies Baker ct 


°% CHANGE 


1955 1956 1957 | 1950-’57 








$285,151 | $307,256 | $320,039 +60% 









1950 1951 
- Sales $200,117 | $244,365 
Cost of goods sold 153,075 188,699 


218,261 236,065 246,754 +61% 





eM eee §|§— 23,065 | 28,685 





38,771 42,449 45,906 +99% 





Operating profit 


$ 23,977 | $ 26,981 


$ 28,119 $ 28,742 | $ 27,379 +14% 








AS A PER CENT OF SALES 













Sales 100% 100% 








Cost of goods sold 76.6 77.3 








Selling, general expenses 11.5 


100% 100% 100% _ 
76.6 76.8 77.1 +0.5% 
11.7 13.6 13.8 14.3 +2.8% 





Operating profit 
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fice love a 


(Boss gives his blessing) 


When typist meets NU-KOTE (the first plastic—base type- 
writer carbon ever) presto! 
romance is born. 
NU-KOTE gives you immaculate copies always. Copies that 
Every letter boldly clear from start to 
stop. NU-KOTE comes in only one weight and finish. Best 
results by far for any typewriter, almost any copy job. 
And NU-KOTE outlasts ordinary carbon 3 to 1! 





stay clean. 
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‘fair bared 








— a boss-pleasing office 
Reasons aplenty, too: for instance, 


NU-KOTE 


CARBON PAPER 





FREE SAMPLE! For a free sample of NU-KOTE 
just mail this coupon attached to your company 
letterhead. 


Dealer Sales Dept. 
Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan 


In Canada write Acme Carbon & Ribbon Company, Limited, 
Toronto 13, Ontario 


NB-7 


Name 
Firm — 
Address 

City. 











Zone State 



























YOUR HIDDEN COSTS 


continued 


New methods may 
make old figures 
useless now 





| and administrative expenses into 
| suitable relation to their sales vol- 
|'ume face the problem of selecting 
|a basis for establishing the reason- 
|ableness of current and future ex- 
| penditures. In general, two means of 
| establishing such standards have 
| been followed: 

| First is a comparison of current 
|expenditures with the volume of 
| similar expenditures in some earlier 
| period. 

Second is a process usually re- 
ferred to as an operations audit, 
which is basically a determination 
of what activities are essential to 
successful performance, and the ex- 
penditures that are required to per- 
form them. 


Historical comparison 


Many executives point out that 
historical data have value as a basis 
for specific action only if they can 
be accepted with assurance that 
functions such data measure have 
been performed as well as_ they 
| should have been. 

It is also pointed out that histori- 
cal data fail to reflect changed con- 
ditions or the manner in which in- 
dividual functions are or should be 
performed. 

A recognized danger of acting 
solely on the basis of historical fig- 
ures is the tendency to apply pres- 
sure to isolated surface conditions 
because of the existence of certain 
evident symptoms, without at the 
same time correcting underlying 
fundamental conditions which are 
the real cause of the problem. There 
is also a risk of upsetting the bal- 
ance between various functions and 
departments within the company. 

The constantly changing condi- 
tions of doing business may also in- 
validate historical comparisons as a 
good basis for taking specific cor- 
rective action. In few companies do 
the basic elements of cost arise from 
the identical circumstances which 
caused them 10 years, five, or even a 
year ago. 

This is particularly true in com- 
panies that have experienced sub- 
stantial growth or diversification in 
recent years. 

Executives also point out that or- 
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That Takes 


“Time Out” To Be 


Ever have a flat tire or run out of gas miles from a 
service station and have a truck driver stop to 
help you? 

If so, you understand perfectly what is meant 
when it’s said that the trucking industry is an in- 
dustry that takes “time out” to be courteous. And 
it’s plain to see, too, why truck drivers are often 
referred to as gentlemen of the highways. 

Courtesy is one of a number of basic subjects 


NN AMERICAN 





\ 


THE WHEELS THAT GO EVERYWHERE 





Courteous 


given top billing in truck driver training programs 
all over America. In addition to helping stranded 
motorists, it involves the conscientious use of sig- 
nals, giving the other fellow the right of way, 
maintaining the proper mental attitude. 


The industry’s emphasis on courtesy and safe 
driving practices helps explain the splendid safety 
record of the nation’s over-the-highway truck 
drivers. 


TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


\Y American Trucking Associations, Inc., Washington 6, D.C. 














Tiny transistorized 
Dictet records in outer 
or any other space 





The first man to the moon might very well 
record his impressions on a 2-lb. 11-0z. 
Dictet portable tape recorder. It runs on 
incredibly powerful mercury batteries, so 
you can use it anywhere on, over or under 
the earth (but mot under water ). No plug-in. 





Superbly simple to operate, you just pick 
up mike and talk. The microphone also 
doubles as a playback. And the tape is 
magazine-loaded. No threading necessary. 

Transcription? Use handsome companion 
Dictet Typer, or with simple accessories 
transcribe direct from Dictet. 

The Dictet recordef}is used for travel 
dictation, sales and field reports, taking in- 
ventory, interviews and a lot of other imag- 
inative uses. It has a leather carrying case 
with shoulder strap. 


One more thing: the Dictet recorder is 
fun, too. Write Dictaphone Corporation 
for more information, or call a Dictaphone 
representative for a demonstration. 





DICTET’ sy 
DICTAPHONE’ 


Dictaphone Corporation, Dept. NB-49 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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TRACK DOWN YOUR HIDDEN COSTS continued 


Detailed checks 


may show elements 


that need to be brought up to date 


ganization structures and operating 
practices that were once entirely 
adequate and satisfactory no longer 
may be effective after a company 
has grown. 

In spite of their dangers and weak- 
nesses, historical data have recog- 
nized value as guidelines for deter- 
mining the broad problem of where 
unnecessary costs exist, or to iden- 
tify the general areas contributing to 
them. Those who have relied upon 
historical data as a base beyond this 
point indicate an unwillingness to 
repeat their experience. 


Operations audit 


Managements have turned in- 
creasingly to use of the operations 
audit as a means of revealing spe- 
cific areas offering greatest potential 
for reducing expenses or for improv- 
ing operations. 

Such audits have come to include 
the determination and analysis of 
those functions that are essential to 
the company’s competitive position, 
how each of these functions should 
be performed to attain maximum 
enduring benefits, and a reasonable 
cost for performing each of these 
essential functions in a manner con- 
sistent with sound business prac- 
tices. 

The basic approach to a success- 
ful operations audit has been similar 
in each case, although details vary 
to fit the requirements of individual 
companies. Fundamentally, these 
activities are characterized by: 

1. Determination of the facts that 
have a bearing on the activity under 
review. 

2. Analysis of the facts to ascer- 
tain their implications. 

3. Recognition of the necessity 
for interrelationships and interde- 
pendence of various company ac- 
tivities. 

4. Development of a constructive 
plan of action. 

5. Implementation and execution 
of the plan. 

Emphasis has been primarily di- 
rected toward determining the “es- 
sentiality” and “effectiveness” of 
the elements included in each activ- 
ity, and the extent to which present 
operations meet the requirements of 
the company and contribute to 
profits. Each element is further con- 
sidered from the viewpoint of how 


it might be performed better to meet 
present and anticipated conditions, 
be fully competitive, utilize im- 
proved methods, and meet practical 
limits of minimum cost. 

Although not all-inclusive, typical 
elements which have come under 
scrutiny in some of the operations 
audits include: 

1. Market requirements for the 
company’s products. 

2. Attitudes of the customers and 
prospects toward the company with 
respect to its sales efforts, product 
line, policies and practices. 

3. Size, type, and character of the 
sales organization required to meet 
customers’ requirements. 

4. Effectiveness of company ob- 
jectives, policies, and practices in 
relation to expenditures for selling, 
and general and administrative ex- 
penses. 

5. Organization structure and per- 
sonnel required for effective opera- 
tions, control and administration. 

6. Requirements for, and effec- 
tiveness of, selling, general and ad- 
ministrative controls. 

7. Suitability and effectiveness of 
selling, general and administrative 
incentive compensation and _per- 
sonnel standards. 

8. Requirements for, and effective 
functioning of, the company’s in- 
ternal communications. 

9. Effectiveness with which inter- 
related activities are coordinated. 

10. Nature of management per- 
sonnel development required and ef- 
fectiveness of training efforts. 

11. Costs of existing and required 
policies, practices and procedures. 

The elements to be included in 
the audit have been determined by 
their importance in relation to the 
specific problem. In cases where the 
operations audit has been intended 
to cover a more extensive area than 
selling, general and administrative 
expenses, the scope of the elements 
is expanded to include other con- 
siderations. The only facts sought 
are those that are required to de- 
termine the activities essential to 
achieve company objectives. 

The determined facts are tested 
and appraised with a view toward 
establishing the competitive effec- 
tiveness of the practices, their suit- 
ability to meet current and fore- 
seeable future demands, and their 
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cost. Also important in this phase 
is comparison of the effectiveness of 
the company’s practices with those 
followed by competitors and other 
companies. Each activity is also 
viewed in light of its interrelation- 
ship and contribution to other nec- 
essary activities. 

Implementation of the indicated 
changes often has been difficult be- 
cause of its bearing on individuals, 
some of whom feel they have per- 
sonal interests to protect or are 
motivated by long-standing habits. 

For this reason, basic changes 
cannot be made solely by edict from 
the top. Demonstration, persuasion, 
and education are required through 
all levels, together with continual 
supply of information that will both 
advise managers how well they are 


doing and help them do a better job. 
As this course is followed, involved 
personnel know why they have been 
asked to change habits and prac- 
tices and, therefore, direct their in- 
dividual efforts more effectively to- 
ward the realization of company 
goals. 

Individual experiences have dem- 
onstrated that a successful com- 
pany-wide operations audit requires 
top management to conduct the ac- 
tivity directly or through qualified 
representatives who are detached 
from all other duties or available 
as professional consultants. This 
is essential to assure that each 
function is reviewed on the basis of 
what is best for the company rather 
than for any department or individ- 
ual, and to facilitate the frequently 


encountered need for crossing de- 
partmental lines. 

Many managements which have 
successfully made use of the opera- 
tions audit to reduce the selling, 
general and administrative expense 
ratio of their companies have been 
surprised by the number of collat- 
eral benefits, such as increased sales 
volume, improved morale, strength- 
ened competitive position, reduced 
personnel turnover, and others. 

Illustrative of the approach and 
accomplishments attained by many 
companies is the experience of one 
with annual sales volume of more 
than $800 million. It had shown a 
substantial growth in both sales and 
profits over a period of years, but 
its selling, general and administra- 
tive costs had grown faster. These 
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Whatever you sell, wherever it’s sold, nothing 
directs prospects your way like AWHERENESS! 
And nothing builds AWHERENESS like the 
Yellow Pages—the buyers’ guide that tells your 
prospects where to find your product or service. 
For the manufacturer of brand-name products, 
Trade Mark Service in the Yellow Pages makes 





prospects aware of his local outlets. For the 
local business man, Yellow Pages advertising 
makes the community aware of the products 
and services he offers. 

The Yellow Pages man will help plan an 
AWHERENESS sales program for your needs. 
Call him at your Bell Telephone Business Office. 


The advertising medium that tells people where to find your local outlets! 
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Copies hard to read? You 

et clear sharp copies every 
time with Photostat® pho- 
tographic copying equip- 
ment. A central photocopy- 
ing station handles all your 
copy needs, maintains effi- 
ciency, assures reproduc- 
tions of consistent quality. 


Not enough copies? A flick 
of a finger gives you as 
many clear, exact copies as 
you need. For example, the 
desk-size Photostat Junior 
Continuous Models copy 
anything written, drawn, or 
typed —- automatically give 
you dry, collated copies 
ready for use. 


Too much waste? You can 
_end the waste of effort, 
time, and materials spent 
ing to make ‘‘good’’ cop- 
Photostat photocopying 

fatus is easy to use, 
in performance. 
py (and they 
‘all good) costs 
Same; there 
is no waste. 


Service headaches? Serv- 
ice and maintenance are eas- 
ier when you have a central 
system; and Photostat Cor- 
poration is noted for com- 
plete service, starting with 
operator training — service 
that saves your money. 


Because we market both desk-side and central station units (as 
well as equipment for microfilm and offset duplicating) we can 
recommend the copying system or combination of systems that’s 
best for your copying needs. 


Just call the nearby Photostat Corporation Service Office, or write us. 







PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 
P.O.BOX 1970 NB- + ROCHESTER 3,N. Y. 


PHOTOSTAT is the trade mark of PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 
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YOUR HIDDEN COSTS 


continued 


Proper integration 
of sales activity 
gets good results 


expenses were getting out of line in 
comparison with other companies in 
the industry, and creating a serious 
threat to the company’s future com- 
petitive strength. 

The operations audit was insti- 
tuted under the president’s personal 
direction. 

The findings revealed that the 
organization structure had become 
outmoded. Some executives were 
overloaded with detail. Others had 
set up committees, assistants, and 
additional layers of supervision un- 
til it was unclear who was respon- 
sible for any specific activity. Some 
areas of the company had been ex- 
panded out of balance with their 
true importance because of the in- 
ternal influence of their respective 
managers. 

The primary consideration of the 
new program developed after the 
audit was a fundamental revision of 
sales department organization struc- 
ture to accord full recognition to the 
activities essential to meet the re- 
quirements of customers and the 
activities of competitors. It further 
provided for a defining and fixing 
of responsibilities, delegation of ap- 
propriate authority, proper integra- 
tion of sales activities, elimination 
of duplication and overlap in func- 
tions, and provisions of logical chan- 
nels for individual development 
and progression. 

The program also provided for the 
installation of more effective sales 
controls, realistic budgetary sched- 
ules, and improved commercial re- 
search. A redistribution of functions 
between home office and the field in- 
creased sales effectiveness and re- 
duced costs. 

The program was explained to the 
management personnel involved and 
then put into smooth motion. Real- 
ized savings were calculated to ap- 
proximate $2 million annually, or 
about five times the estimated com- 
bined cost of the audit, the program 
development and its installation. 

In addition, sales volume was in- 
creased more than 50 per cent with 
addition of less than two per cent in 
sales personnel within a period of 
four years, morale was markedly 
improved, and the ratio of selling 
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Lincoln Assembly Plant 
M-E-L Division 
Ford Motor Co. 
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Sites near Detroit 


As Detroit’s industrial complex spreads ever out- _—_ attractive and includes a number of small lakes 
ward, it becomes more difficult to find plant sites and several state parks. 

with all the advantages of those shown above. 

Only twenty-six miles from downtown Detroit and = TRANSPORTATION: Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
thirty-six miles from Flint, the Wixom area can way; new expressway into Detroit. 

draw skilled labor from both of these industrial WATER: Finest ground resources in Detroit area. 
other manufacturing points such as Lansing, TOPOGRAPHY: Level. 

Grand Rapids and Toledo. The environment is UTILITIES: Unlimited electricity and gas available. 


concentrations. And it also enjoys easy access to 


Complete Industrial Surveys of these and other Michigan sites are available to interested companies. Inquiries 
are handled in complete confidence and without obligation. Address: Wayne C. Fletcher, Director of Industrial 
Development, Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, Huntington, West Virginia * Telephone: JAckson 3-8573. 





Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


SERVING: Virginia * West Virginia » Kentucky « Ohio 
Indiana « Michigan « Southern Ontario 
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With the new Bo, you get more 
light at less cost than ever before! 
This glamorizing polystyrene 
fluorescent fixture is so low 

priced that it is in the same price 
range as outdated bare lamp units! 
Yet, it completely modernizes your 
lighting. Modern quality lighting 
like this quickly pays for itself 

in increased store sales and 

higher office efficiency. In prestige, 
performance and price—the new 
Bz makes sound business sense. 
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1200 Northwest Highway « Des Plaines, I!!. 
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TRACK DOWN YOUR HIDDEN COSTS 





continued 


A fresh look at operations may show 
methods for much greater efficiency 


expense to sales reduced below that 
of major competitors. Accompany- 
ing these direct benefits, the com- 
pany has enjoyed improved net 
earnings, broad recognition as a 
leader in its industry, and investor 
recognition of management’s ability 
through a high price-times-earnings 
ratio for its stock. 

In another instance, a medium- 
sized company, offering three basic 
lines of products, found itself with 
a high ratio of selling, general and 
administrative expenses to sales, 
and increasing losses despite a rela- 
tively constant level of sales volume. 

An operations audit disclosed that 
the company had been devoting an 
increasing amount of its resources 
toward research, product develop- 
ment, selling and new facilities for 
a line which was experiencing and 
could expect to experience increased 
market resistance and narrowing 
profit margins. 

Action taken on the basis of facts 
reduced sales volume by 50 per cent 
through the dropping of the hope- 
less product line. Appropriate cut- 
backs were made in all other activi- 
ties affected by this action. As a 
result, selling, general and admin- 
istrative costs were brought into a 
competitive relationship to sales, 
substantial net profits were restored, 
and dividends were resumed after 
having been passed for nine years. 

A third company found that 
growth had so centered manage- 
ment in its home office that prac- 
tically no decisions could be made 
in the field. As a result, competitors 
were making important inroads, 
field morale was low, and inordinate 
amounts of time and money were 
being spent for travel, communica- 
tions and personnel performing du- 
plicate functions. 

Organization structure was re- 
vised, authorities and responsibili- 
ties redefined and delegated, man- 
agement controls established, and 
policies and practices generally re- 
vised. The immediate results were 
reflected in a reduction of selling, 
general and administrative costs 
from 12.7 per cent to 10.2 per cent 
of sales, an improvement in morale, 
increased sales volume, and an im- 
proved industry position. 

In another company, executives 
had struggled to preserve the in- 


formal relationship in which they 
had grown up. Substantial growth 
had taken place and the sales force 
had been increased by more than 
200 per cent in a relatively short 
time. Selling expenses had increased 
at an even greater rate. An oper- 
ations audit of sales activities 
showed that individual salesmen, 
not sure of who was responsible and 
for what in the home office, fre- 
quently drove to the company’s 
plants to expedite their own orders 
so that their customers might re- 
ceive competitive service. 

The audit convinced management 
of the need for a formalized organ- 
ization structure. In addition, a cen- 
tral expediting service was provided, 
and suitable controls were estab- 
lished. Almost immediately, a hap- 
pier sales force directed its full at- 
tention and available time to selling, 
with the result that greater sales 
volume was obtained for a lesser 
travel expense, and the plants at- 
tained a generally higher competi- 
tive level of service. 

The substantial and continued 
growth in selling, general and ad- 
ministrative expenses represents a 
serious threat to the future profits 
and positions of many companies. 
The tremendous increase in demand 
for products during the last 18 years 
has tended to focus management at- 
tention on the problems associated 
with providing means for expanded 
production. This has been success- 
fully accomplished. The control of 
selling, general and administrative 
expenses has not kept pace. The ex- 
perience of resourceful manage- 
ments attests to the fact that an 
equitable relationship of these ex- 
penses with sales volume not only 
can be achieved, but that the basis 
and environment for more rapid and 
profitable realization of opportuni- 
ties can be established despite in- 
creasingly competitive markets. 

JuUDSON H. F. TurRTON 
& EDGAR C. BLEICK 
Turton Associates, Inc. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





REPRINTS of “Track Down Your 
Hidden Costs” may be obtained for 
15 cents a copy or $10.15 per 100 
postpaid from Nation’s Business, 
1615 H Street N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. Please enclose remittance. 
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WHO NEEDS ACCOUNTING MACHINE? 


PURCHASE JOURNAL 


ES 





If your business posts 200 statements a month, you do. And now Monroe offers you an accounting 
machine—the President—priced especially for the small businessman. Accounts receivable, 
accounts payable, payroll—three of the biggest accounting jobs and this one machine handles 
them all. A simple twist of the control knob changes from one operation to another... you 
can be sure of error-free posting and neat printed statements ...and the President’s speed 
saves you time—and money. Yet the cost for such big business performance is hundreds of 
dollars less than other accounting machines in ‘ts class. The President actually establishes 
a new ratio between what you pay and what you get. 


It’s not always easy to find the day when a small busi- LY» 

ness really comes of age, but one measurement is its —) 
accounting methods. The day you buy a Monroe ac- PP || 
counting machine is the day you buy prestige account- M O N R O E 
ing—the day you know you’re running your business 

efficiently .. . economically . . . like a big business. / 4 

Call your Man from Monroe today to see the President @ xX) 

in operation. Models start at $750. Shenae Cor SERED 


ADDING + ACCOUNTING 
DATA PROCESSING MACHINES 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., Sales and service in principal cities everywhere. General offices, Orange, N. J. 
A DIVISION OF LITTON INDUSTRIES 














Epitaph for Disaster 


They have taken away the scorched 
desks. Even the more fortunate children 
don’t talk about it any more. And Chicago 
parents try not to think of it now. Every- 
one wants to forget. Wanting to forget is 
natural. But fire doesn’t respect human 
nature — it trades on it! 


Fire disaster such as this strikes again 
and again because of short memories. It 
feeds on forgetting. And tragedy is its re- 
sult. So The Gamewell Company reminds 
you... 

If you are concerned with the safety of 
your children in your community’s schools, 
have your Fire Chief, or School Board 
Official contact a Gamewell engineer. He is 
a highly trained expert in fire detection who 
can give you information and examples of 
fire alarm installations. And he will survey 
your buildings at no obligation to you. 

He is backed by the largest plant in the 
world engaged exclusively in the manufac- 
ture of fire and other emergency signalling 
systems and equipment. Have your official 
phone the nearest Gamewell office — we 
will gladly accept the charges. 


Home OFFIce: Chicago, Illinois 

Newton Upper Falls, Phone : STate 2-8526 
Massachusetts Columbus, Ohio 

Phone: Blgelow 4-1240 Phone: CApital 8-4117 
Bridgeport, Conn. Indianapolis, Indiana 
Phone: EX press 4-1170 Phone: ATwater 3-2900 
New York, N. Y. Detroit, Michigan 
Phone: LExington 2-6188 Phone: UNiversit y 3-4570 
Boothwyn, Pa. 
Phone : GLobe 9-3789 Phene: Riverside 7-3403 
Pittsburgh, Pa. San Leandro, Calif. 
Phone: LEhigh 1-0770 Phone: LOckhaven 9-5683 
Charlotte, N.C. South Gate, Calif. 
Phone: J Ackson 3-5561 Phone: LOrain 7-2269 


Dallas, Texas 


Atlanta, Georgia Oswego, Orego 

Phone: CEdar 7-3588 Phone: NE, ~ aad 6-3745 
Fredericksburg, Va. Talishasnee, Florida 
Phone: ESsex 3-2103 Phone: 3-3794 


GAM LL” 


THE GAMEWELL COMPANY 
First When Seconds Count 














YOU CAN CONQUER FEAR continued from page 41 


After defining and analyzing a fear, 


action may be taken to counteract it 


critically evaluating situations and 
seeing how fear may have influ- 
enced our actions. Situations which 
often produce fear are highlighted 
in the following questions. 

Did I fail to make a decision be- 
cause I was afraid of being wrong? 

Was I reacting to some fear the 
last time I got hot under the collar? 

Am I more concerned than I 
should be about delegating because 
I fear the risk involved? 

Do I avoid contact with people 
up the line because I am awed by 
them? 

Do I expect failure before I start 
on a project? 

Do I underestimate the successes 
I have had? 

Am I jumpy and tense in some 
situations when I really should not 
be? 

Deep down inside, do I feel guilty 
and undeserving when someone 
praises my effort? 

Am I bothered by the fear that 
someone else may get my job? 

When my work is disorganized 
and follows the shotgun approach, 
is some fear troubling me? 

Remember that we are trying to 
discover our fears and to determine 
what particular situations precipi- 
tate them. We must avoid making 
excuses or explaining our fear by 
blaming it on circumstances. 

We are not interested in the cir- 
cumstances. We want to shed light 
on our own feelings and reactions 
which may hamper our effective- 
ness. 

Once we learn to see that we 
acted out of fear, perhaps without 
realizing it, the next step is to see 
what particular situations precipi- 
tate our fears. 


2. Definition 


Some executives are primarily 
anxious about their relationship 
with their boss or other people in 
authority. They are jittery in the 
presence of the top brass. They are 
struggling to make a good impres- 
sion, yet the boss is likely to lose 
respect for the obviously fearful 
subordinate. 

Other men are secure and self- 
assured in their relationship with 
their superiors but apprehensive in 
dealings with subordinates. These 
men usually protect their relation- 


ship with the top official by denying 
their subordinates access to him. 

Fear of failure does not operate 
evenly across the board. Some situ- 
ations engender more fear than 
others. 

However, fears are closely tied to 
interpersonal relationships and can 
be defined more clearly by isolating 
various categories of relationships 
to see which one is more likely to 
stimulate fear. 

Interpersonal relationships can 
be boiled down to a two-party in- 
teraction. 

In an industrial setting, they can 
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be categorized according to the sta- 
tus of the other party. Thus they 
can be defined according to our rela- 
tion with: 

> Our boss, people at his level or 
above. 

> Our peers or people on a com- 
parable level. 


> Our subordinates or those at a 
lower level. 
> Contacts outside the company. 

Which of these relationships 
causes you the greatest concern, 
worry, doubt or anxiety? 

We must realize that many peo- 
ple are not as fearful in dealing 
with a single individual as in deal- 
ing with a group. A manager may 
be relaxed in dealing with a single 
subordinate but in staff meetings he 
may feel under pressure because he 
is frightened by any act which ques- 
tions his leadership. 

Now we have: 1, recognized that 
fear has influenced some of our ac- 
tions in a detrimental way and, 2, 
tried to pinpoint specific areas or 
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relationships which cause us the 
greatest concern. 


3. Analysis 


The third step is to sift out the 
rational fears from the irrational, 
self-generated ones. Fear springs in 
part from the unknown, from igno- 
rance. Since it is often difficult to 
know how other people think of us 
or what they expect of us, we con- 
tinually second guess them. Our 
guess is manufactured from our in- 
ner needs and past experience. 

One of the major ways to combat 
the fear of failure is by a continual, 
detached assessment of situations 
by separating subjective judgments 
from objective facts. 

Separating fact and fantasy will 
help us attain a proper perspective 
of our capabilities as contrasted 
with people at higher levels. A man 
who is now vice president of opera- 
tions in a large electrical manu- 
facturing firm was unsure of him- 
self and lacked confidence at one 
point in his career. He happened to 
participate in a seminar where vir- 
tually all the other members were 
at a much higher management 
level. He began to see that these 
men were not as free from weakness 
as he imagined them. This helped 
him in overcoming his fears. 

Sometimes a man is afraid to 
speak up in a conference because 
his ideas may sound silly, someone 
else may have a better idea, or the 
ideas are not thought out well 
enough for presentation. He imag- 
ines or expects a negative response. 

When other group members vol- 
unteer the same idea he had, and 
no negative response is forthcom- 
ing, he begins to see that his fears 
were not justified. Brainstorming is 
a technique that helps to overcome 
such fears. 

What if the fear is appropriate? 
Certainly some fears are justified. 
Then the paramount questions are 
“What constructive action can be 
taken?” and “Am I adapting to the 
situation?” 

A regional sales manager in Pitts- 
burgh was constantly afraid that 
his field salesmen would make se- 
rious mistakes in handling some of 
the big accounts. In part, this fear 
was realistic. Serious mistakes were 
possible. In this situation three 
steps were taken. 

First, the manager had to do all 
he could to prevent a mistake from 
being made. The sales personnel 
were given intensive training. 

Second, the manager had to for- 
mulate a plan of remedial action if 
he saw things getting out of hand. 

Third, he had to recognize that 
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Mailing errors 
cause gripes! 


Nobody likes to get “Postage 
Due” letters, pay extra postage 
on your mail, especially now 
with postage rates up as much 
as 331% per cent. If your mail 
scale underweighs, you may be 
annoying your customers, 
losing good will for your firm. 

On the other hand, if your 
mail scale is overweighing —the 
extra 4¢ per letter can waste 
quite a lot of money ina 
~& year. You just can’t afford 
an inaccurate mail scale! 


“ey 


Get a Pitney-Bowes Mailing 
Scale. Its automatic pendulum 
mechanism stays accurate, 
registers fast and exactly. Big 
chart markings are easy to read, 
leave no area of doubt. Mailing 
is faster and easier. And a PB Scale 
soon pays for itself in postage 
saved, errors avoided. 

Models for every office, large or 
small, including a 70 Ib. capacity 
parcel post scale. Ask the nearest 
Pitney-Bowes office to show 
you, or send coupon for free 
illustrated booklet. 

FREE: Handy desk or wall chart of 


latest Postal Rates, with parcel post 
map and zone finder. 





— ere I PiITNEY-BowEs, INC. ! 
'PB) Mailing | 1377 Walnut Street | 
— | Stamford, Conn. | 
1 

al Scales 1 Send free booklet (] rate chart FE | 
l | 
PitNEY-BowEs, INC., i Name . iced ales " 

1377 Walnut St., Stamford, Conn. 
Originator of the postage meter... J Address — j 


offices in 121 cities in U.S. and Canada. to —_ — — — —_ — — ee ee ee ee ee es ld 
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Group Insurance can be 
simplified, too! 





e Find out about Lincoln National's sim- 
plified billing procedures, which result in lower 
costs for you. No organization too large... 
special employee insurance plans for com- 
panies with 5 to 25 employees. 


e It pays! Before you buy any group insurance 
be sure to look at Lincoln National. 


Its name indicates its character 


The LINCOLN NATIONAL 
Life Insurance Company 





CONQUER FEAR 


continued 


worrying about the situation was 
fruitless. 

Many events are beyond our 
control—the drunken driver of a 
car may run into us or an atomic 
bomb may be dropped near where 
we live. We must learn not to worry 
about what we can’t control. 


4. Action 


The final step in mastering fear 
is to translate the analysis into ac- 
tion. Once we have recognized the 
influence of our fears and analyzed 
their subjective components, we are 
in a position to do something. 

Inaction is more detrimental 
than too much activity. The person 
who is afraid and does not act never 
has an opportunity to learn and to 
live through a frightening experi- 
ence which helps him to master his 
anxiety. 

For instance, the man who is 
afraid to drive a car, to get married, 
to buy a house, or to invest money 
in stocks, may never try to drive, 
marry, become a property owner or 
an investor. To conquer fear, one 
must act. 

In acting to conquer fear, we es- 
sentially test out new ways of han- 
dling fearful situations. This is a 
gradual process. One can select the 
times when he has the greatest 
chance of success, and then move 
forward and see realistically that 
many of his fears are unjustified. 
This is like the swimmer who is 
frightened by water but who, step 
by step, progresses from the shal- 
low to the deeper areas and finally 
is able to swim without fear in 
depths over his head. 

The indecisive sales manager 
mentioned earlier began to see that 
part of his reluctance to take a risk 
was a result of his fear of failure. 
He found that he was most likely 
to be indecisive in the presence of 
his boss. 

This man had been severely dis- 
ciplined as a child. He rarely had 
been praised. He had learned to 
expect criticism regardless of how 
well he did. He _ spontaneously 
transferred these feelings from the 
early authority (parents) to the 
authority in his job (his boss). His 
reactions were inappropriate. He 
did not objectively assess the real 
differences between his boss and his 
parents. 

As his insight increased, he found 
it easier to make some minor de- 
cisions. When some of these deci- 
sions turned out to be wrong, he 
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UNDERWOOD'S GOLDEN TOUCH CREATES 
“"DATA-FLO” FOR LOW COST DATA PROCESSING.. 





—— 





EVEN THE COFFEE BREAKS COST LESS! 


One Data-Flo* girl outperforms so many old fashioned 
clerks that all fixed clerical costs go down — coffee 
breaks included. 

Almost any office can afford this punched tape sys- 
tem for typing and filing data. Underwood has simpli- 
fied data processing by standardizing components—by 
job-fitting to avoid costly unused capacity—by devel- 


oping an electronic brain that enables simple compo- 
nents to do many jobs at once. 

By selecting universal, clear-cut paperwork prob- 
lems—then seeking simpler, less costly solutions— 


Underwood has developed remarkable new products... 
% %& A digital computer scaled down to office size. 
% & A7% lb. electric adding-subtracting machine so 
compact it fits in your hand. 

% %& An electric typewriter with an entirely new key- 
board design to ease typing strain. 

There are more, of course, and still more on the way. 
For simpler, less costly ways to master paperwork, call 
Underwood. The advice you'll receive is based on 64 
years of experience. Products are backed by over 


2000 expert servicemen. 
*An Underwood Trademark 


SUPPLIES ELECTRONIC CONTROLS 
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Business machines and systems to master your paperwork 











“Our employees who have been hospitalized 


really keep us sold on Blue Cross,!” 


“It’s not at all uncommon for 
one of our workers who has been 
to the hospital to stop by the 
front office on his first day back 
on the job and tell us how much 
he appreciates Blue Cross. One 
reason for this, we believe, is the 
wonderful way Blue Cross works 
to give care based on people’s 
needs in the hospital.” 


Blue Cross Plans across the nation provide 
the only hospital expense protection that 
is officially approved by the American 
Hospital Association. 

The big difference with Blue Cross is in 
the way it protects. Its distinctive aim is 
benefits based on needed hospital care, as 
contrasted to the practice of paying a daily 
dollar allowance. 

Local benefits available nationwide. 
Companies with widespread operations 


Says H. L. DONAHOWER, President, Standard Conveyor Company, 
manufacturers of conveyor and pneumatic tube systems 


can provide Blue Cross protection for em- 
ployees everywhere, under a single pro- 
gram. Workers get local benefits based on 
local needs—the most practical kind of 
protection. Details of payment are handled 
directly with hospitals by Blue Cross 
Plans. No bookkeeping problems. 

One billion dollars in benefits were 
paid out last year for members’ hospital 
expenses. Yet Blue Cross protection is 
not costly, because every cent taken in, 
over and above the low administrative 
expenses, goes toward paying benefits. 
Blue Cross is adaptable to the special 
needs of your company. It is kept flexible 


Blue 
Cross 


® 





to fit plans and budgets for employee wel- 
fare and retirement. 

For specific facts and figures call or 
write your local Blue Cross Plan or write 
Blue Cross Association, Dept. 723 at 55 East 
34th St., New York 16, N.Y. 





Some of the leading 
national firms who have Blue Cross 
COLUMBIA BROADCASTING 
GENERAL MOTORS, INC. 
SUNKIST GROWERS 











Blue Cross and symbol reg. by 


American Hospital Association 
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CONQUER FEAR 


continued 


discovered that he did not receive 
the severe abuse he had anticipated. 
He began to see his boss in a new 
and more realistic light and his 
performance in his job improved 
significantly. This man still has a 
long way to go in resolving his 
fears, but he has made great strides. 

An assistant comptroller of a 
medium-sized New England manu- 
facturing company had set unreal- 
istically high standards for his per- 
formance. 

As a result, he used up time and 
energy on relatively insignificant 
things and did not handle some of 
the big jobs properly. 

The standards he set for himself 
originated from his own fears. They 
were not based on what the com- 
pany or his superiors wanted. 

Fortunately he became aware of 
his problem and made a deliberate 
effort to lower his standards for 
some jobs. 

When he did this, he used his 
abilities more effectively. 

The individual executive often 
gauges his success or failure by 
what others think of him. He wants 
others to respect and look up to 
him. If they do not, he considers 
himself a failure. 

A common example of this is the 
executive who acts in an emotional 
way to try to win the respect of his 
subordinates. He accedes to their 
demands, does not assert his author- 
ity and lets his subordinates take 
advantage of him. He generally 
takes no action that might antago- 
nize his men. 

The man in this spot needs to be 
more firm in his direction. When 
he does become more firm, he often 
finds to his surprise that his men re- 
spect him more. 

As these examples show, we mas- 
ter fear by changing our behavior. 
We act in a certain manner be- 
cause we think that, if we don’t, 
something undesirable will happen. 
When we change, we find out if 
the undesirable happens. More 
times than not, the feared or un- 
desirable reaction is slight or 
doesn’t even occur. 

EpWIN M. GLASSCOCK 
Consulting Psychologist 





REPRINTS of “You Can Con- 
quer Managers’ Greatest Fear,” 
may be obtained for 15 cents a 
copy or $10.15 per 100 postpaid 
from Nation’s Business, 1615 H 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Please enclose remittance. 


St 
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MR. H. L. DONAHOWER, Pres., Standard Conveyor Co., says: 


“We feel Blue Shield, 


gives our employees the most 


help with doctor bills 


per dollar spent!” 


“With the welfare of our workers 
as our first concern—we chose 
Blue Shield. Members get 
worthwhile help on doctor bills, 
and, since our company pays 
for our employees’ Blue Shield, 
the real dollar value of this cov- 
erage is of vital interest to us.” 


Serving in the public interest, 
Blue Shield Plans across the nation are 
organized to provide worthwhile cover- 
age for employees at the lowest possible 
cost. Every cent taken in by Blue Shield 
Plans, except for necessary reserves and 
administrative expenses, goes to help 
pay members’ doctor bills. 

Doctors approve Blue Shield. Each 
Blue Shield Plan is sponsored by the 
medical society in its area. Doctor guid- 
ance helps to best serve local needs. 


Blue Shield protection represents 
the kind of help people need. Hundreds 
of types of operations, plus many non- 
surgical services, are included. 
Arrangements are flexible. You can 
easily incorporate Blue Shield protec- 
tion into most employee welfare and re- 
tirement programs. 

Complete data will be provided by 
your local Blue Shield Plan, or write to 
Blue Shield Medical Care Plans, Dept. 723 
at 425 North Michigan, Chicago 11, Ill. 


Blue 
Shield. 





® Service marks reg. by Blue Shield Medical Care Plans 
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STORM BREWS 
OVER 
: VETS’ PENSIONS 


Drive for new, costly payments collides with economy efforts 


ADVOCATES OF A SOUNDER and 
more equitable national veterans’ 
benefits program believe that there’s 
a chance this year of reshaping the 
multibillion dollar program. 

They hope to give more to the 
truly needy veteran and slacken the 
ever increasing burden on the tax- 
payer that is inevitable under pres- 
ent law. 

There are several 
these hopes. 

First, President Eisenhower, after 


reasons for 


a number of false starts, has finally 
given Administration officials the 
go-ahead to submit detailed recom- 
mendations to Congress. 

Second, the American Legion 
and the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
are for the first time indicating that 
they are willing to compromise on 
their long-standing demands for 
changes that would greatly increase 
the costs of veterans’ benefits. 

But there is a cloud hovering 
over that distant horizon, too. A 


new and highly vocal organization, 
The Veterans of World War I of the 
U.S.A., Inc., is vigorously pushing 
in Congress for an expensive across- 
the-board pension that would reach 
almost all World War I veterans 
aged 60 or more. 

Despite the fact many congress- 
men have pledged their support to 
this proposal, it’s almost certain that 
the ““Wonnies,” as they are becom- 
ing known in Washington, won’t 
succeed. A comparatively large pro- 
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Since only a 
fraction of veterans 
are disabled in 
service, pensions 
grow faster than 
compensation 
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portion of their support is among 
the freshmen in Congress. On the 
other side is the opposition of 
Chairman Olin E. Teague of the 
House Veterans Affairs Committee, 
a tough Texas Democrat, and Vir- 
ginia’s Harry Byrd, chairman of 
the Senate Finance Committee, 
which handles pension legislation 
in the Senate. Also, if the program 
should somehow get through Con- 
gress, President Eisenhower would 
certainly veto it. 

The Wonnies are not to be writ- 
ten off, however. Their agitation 
can serve to block efforts to over- 
haul the present law. If that hap- 
pens, the nation will have to con- 
tinue with a _ veterans’ program 
which, without a single liberaliza- 
tion, can be expected to rise from 
its present cost of $5 billion a year 
to $6 billion a year by 1985—a 
program, further, under which less 
and less of the money will go to 
veterans or the families of veterans 
killed or wounded in service, and 
more and more to veterans who 
suffered no war injuries. 

To understand the issues in- 
volved in efforts to revise the vet- 
erans’ program, the difference be- 
tween compensation and pensions 
must be clear. These two forms of 
payment account for most federal 
outlays to veterans. 

Compensation is money paid to 
veterans disabled in service and to 


their dependents or to the families 
of veterans who died in service, or 
from a service-connected disability. 
Compensation is paid as a matter of 
right, regardless of need. It ranges 
from $19 to $600 a month, plus 
allowances for dependents. 

Changes in the compensation 
program have been suggested. Some 
would change the way the program 
is organized; others would liberalize 
the payments. But basically every- 
one agrees that the nation should 
provide generously for the men who 
were disabled or died in military 
service. 

Pensions have nothing to do with 
service-connected disability. They’re 
strictly for veterans who suffer dis- 
abilities after leaving the service— 
sickness, accident or just plain old 
age (the disability tests for veterans 
past 65 are so minimal that prac- 
tically any 65-year-old can qualify) . 
In general, the pensioned veteran 
under 65 gets $66.15 a month; if 
he’s past 65, he gets $78.75 a month. 
Theoretically, pensions go only to 
veterans in need but there are 
ways this restriction can easily be 
skirted. 

It is the pension program that 
creates the big budgetary problems 
in the veterans’ program. Compen- 
sation is high right after a war, but 
it declines gradually as disabled 
veterans die off. Right now, about 
2.1 million veterans and their fami- 


lies and about 400,000 survivors of 
veterans get about $2 billion a year 
in compensation payments. The 
special presidential commission to 
study veterans’ problems, set up 
by Mr. Eisenhower in 1955 under 
the chairmanship of Gen. Omar 
Bradley, estimated that this cost 
would drop gradually over the years 
to about $1.2 billion in the year 
2000. 

But as compensation payments 
slowly decline, pension costs mount. 
Here is how the Bradley Commis- 
sion explained this phenomenon: 

“As a group of veterans advance 
in age, the number of the disabled 
increases and deaths mount. Typ- 
ically, as the veterans reach age 65 
to 70 they come on the pension 
rolls in large numbers. Then, as 
these venerable veterans die, their 
widows claim benefits in large num- 
bers and keep the expenditures 
going at a high level. Since only a 
fraction of the veterans who serve 
in a conflict tend to be disabled 
from war causes, the pension peak 
is likely greatly to exceed the com- 
pensation peak, especially if general 
or service pensions are provided.”’ 

The length of time in obligations 
incurred in a pension system is 
illustrated by the fact that the last 
payments growing out of the Revo- 
lutionary War were made in 1911. 

At present about 1.3 million vet- 
erans and survivors are getting a 
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SUSIE THE SECRETARY SAYS: 


““Coffee- breaks 
take 
hardly any 
time now’ 


“Just look at these four big advantages of a 
Kelvinator Hot ’n Cold water cooler. 







> 472 


1. Piping hot water for instant beverages 
and refreshing cold water, too. 

2.No more going out, sending out, or 
offee-making mess. 

3. Coffee-break time cut 50% and more. 

4.Employees and customers are de- 
lighted with the service. 

Now, just listen to what these folks say: 


(7) 


yw 
TJ 


” 


“This Savings and Loan 
y Company in Flushing, N. Y. 
likes the FAST SERVICE” 





“Before, our employees either went out for 
coffee or sent out for it. The Hot ’n Cold 
provides much faster service. The big 
feature we think is the ability to serve 
very important people when they drop in. 
Employees go for it in a big way. We are 
impressed with the savings. + 
—_ ) 
' ar? 
“‘Here’s a construction ee 
equipment manufacturer from J 
Charlotte, N. C. who thinks 
it’s an EXCELLENT IDEA” 


“We used a hot plate until we had the fine 


service of a Kelvinator Hot ’n Cold. And 
we tell our customers to serve themselves 
free on the house when they drop in. We 
feel the Hot ’n Cold is-an excellent idea 
and so do our employees.” 

‘ CZ? “So, cut coffee- 





Q°S break time and 


cut that coupon 
RIGHT NOW.” 


Get all the latest facts 
on coffee-break costs. in 
FREE Booklet, “How to cut 
coffee-break time in half.” 
Send the coupon for FREE 
Booklet and details of FREE 
Beverage Offer. 






Kelvinator Hot 'n Cold 
with refrigerated compartment. 


Keluunator 


HOT ’N COLD 
and Standard Water Coolers 


Sold coast to coast—rented in many cities 
Distributed in Canada by Kelvinator of Canada, Ltd, 


KELVINATOR WATER COOLERS 
Dept. 64, Columbus 13, Ohio 


Rush my FREE Beverage Certificate and the FREE 
Book, ‘‘How to cut coffee-break time in half.” 





name 
title company 
address 


city & state 
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STORM BREWS OVER VETS’ PENSIONS continued 


$27 billion in pensions has been 
asked for World War I veterans 


little more than $1.4 billion a year 
in pensions. The Bradley Commis- 
sion estimated that even with no 
liberalization of present laws, the 
program would increase to the point 
where some 3.6 million veterans and 
survivors would be collecting about 
$3.4 billion a year in pensions by 
1985—more than half the $6 billion 
total outlay the nation can expect 
to make on veterans’ programs that 
year. By the year 2000 some 3.7 


million veterans and _= survivors 
would be collecting $3.6 billion a 
year. 


But assume an across-the-board 
pension for all veterans (and it is 
generally agreed that if Congress 
were to vote a pension for all World 
War I veterans now it would have 
to vote similar pensions for veterans 
of World War II and the Korean 
war). The Bradley Commission 
estimated that such a pension pro- 
gram would balloon to the point 
where by 1985 some 9.7 million vet- 
erans and survivors would be get- 
ting $9.7 billion a year, and by 
2000 some 12.7 million veterans and 
their survivors would be getting 
$12.8 billion a year. 

These astronomical figures do not 
seem to bother the groups seeking 
across-the-board pensions. The bill 
sponsored by the Wonnies last year 
would have provided a $100-a- 
month pension for all World War I 
veterans at age 60—with no require- 
ment for a minimum length of serv- 
ice and no requirement that the 
recipient have less than specified 
amounts of outside income. This 
would cost an extra $2.3 billion the 
first year and more than $27.7 bil- 
lion altogether. 

This year the Wonnies say they 
are prepared to compromise. They 
are ready to accept a provision that 
would require at least 90 days of 
service before a veteran becomes 
eligible for a pension. They also say 
they will go along—if necessary— 
with some “reasonable” income ceil- 
ings although they would exclude 
social security from the ceiling fig- 
ure. But in the opening rush of bills 
this year, those introduced by their 
supporters still provided for across- 
the-board pensions. 

Present law sets out several tests 
to be met for a pension. On the 
surface these look rather stringent, 


but in practice that is not the case. 
The law requires disability, but the 
amount of disability required to get 
a pension gradually decreases as the 
age of the veteran increases. Thus 
at age 65 the veteran needs only a 
ten per cent disability—and offi- 
cials say that almost any 65-year- 
old man can cite failing eyesight, 
impaired hearing or other symp- 
toms of old age adding up to a ten 
per cent disability. 

The law also says that, to be 
eligible for a pension, the veteran 
must be unemployable. This, too, is 
comparatively easy for many old- 
timers to show. 

Finally, the law says a veteran 
can have no more than $1,400 a 
year of other income if unmarried, 
or $2,700 a year if married, in order 
to be eligible for a pension. Those 
are rather low limits, but surveys 
by the General Accounting Office 
for the House Veterans Affairs 
Committee raise a serious question 
as to just how effective they are. 

For one thing, the income ceiling 
is based on the veteran’s own in- 
come; a married veteran often can 
switch most of his income to his 
wife’s name and thus get around it. 
For another thing, the ceilings put 
no restriction on the amount of 
cash, real estate or other assets the 
veteran can have. Thus many vet- 
erans with large holdings of liquid 
assets—they can put money-earn- 
ing assets in their wives’ names— 
get pensions. 

The GAO survey turned up a 73- 
year-old veteran who had been get- 
ting his $78.75 tax-free pension for 
91 months although he and his wife 
had an annual income, excluding 
the pension, of $6,316 and net worth 
of $34,225. A 69-year-old single 
pensioner had an annual income of 
only $1,299, but a net worth of $64,- 
920. A 65-year-old married pen- 
sioner had a family income of $7,- 
072 and net worth of $21,780. 

The GAo found that 3.4 per cent 
of married veterans getting pensions 
had family income of more than 
$5,000, excluding the pensions. It 
said 17 per cent had more than 
$10,000 in family liquid assets and 
more than one per cent had more 
than $25,000. 

These findings recalled another 

(continued on page 77) 
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VETS’ PENSIONS 


continued 


GAO survey made for the House 
committees several years ago. It 
concerned veterans’ hospitalization. 
Veterans are supposed to get treat- 
ment in Veterans Administration 
hospitals for non-service-connected 
disabilities only if they can’t afford 
private treatment. Yet the GAO 
turned up a Spanish-American War 
veteran getting vA care despite an 
annual income of $21,719 and a net 
worth of $507,670. A World War II 
veteran was getting treatment de- 
spite annual income of $7,700 and 
net worth of $139,661. 

Figures such as these are not 
cited to show that veterans are 
cheating the taxpayers; actually the 
cheaters make up a small propor- 
tion of those receiving benefits. But 
they do show the basis for pressure 
in the Administration and in Con- 
gress for legislation to put veterans’ 
benefits on a more efficient basis. 

There are other benefit programs 
in addition to the compensation 
and pension systems. Since World 
War II, the government has put out 
some $75 billion for veterans under 
some 60 different programs—unem- 
ployment benefits, school assistance, 
low-cost insurance, housing and 
business loans, hospitalization and 
other items as well as pensions and 
compensation. According to Vet- 
erans’ Administrator Sumner Whit- 
tier, the costs of all these programs 
but two—hospitalization and pen- 
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Just as the Hoover Commissions 
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efficiency and economy in govern- 
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ernment had an obvious and con- 
tinuing obligation to take good care 
of the war disabled, to help the de- 
pendents of those disabled or killed 
in the service and help the non-dis- 
abled to get readjusted to civilian 
life. 

But it also found that the average 
non-disabled veteran was far better 
off—in education, employment sta- 
tus and income—than his non-vet- 
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STORM BREWS OVER VETS’ PENSIONS continued 


Bradley Commission laid out a 


program for obligations to vets 


non-veterans alike enables the gov- 
ernment to meet the needs of vet- 
erans more effectively than was 
possible in years gone by,” the com- 
mission declared. “Our philosophy 
of veterans’ benfits must accord- 
ingly be modernized and the whole 
structure of traditional veterans’ 
programs brought up to date.” 

At another point the commission 
said that “veterans with no service- 
connected disability after readjust- 
ment should be considered to. be in 
the same category as citizens who 
are not veterans.” 

The report of the Bradley Com- 
mission was issued in April, 1956, 
and President Eisenhower promised 
on a number of occasions to send 
recommendations to Congress to 
carry out its proposals. But it wasn’t 
until the budget message of this 
January, with its strong govern- 
mental economy theme, that the 
President indicated he was ready 
to act. 

‘‘We must continue veterans’ pen- 
sions and increase pension rates for 
those who are without other re- 
sources, particularly if they have 
families,” the President said. ““How- 
ever, eligibility should be deter- 
mined according to effective tests of 
need, both as to income and as to 
net worth, so that payments will no 
longer be made where the veteran 
or his family has adequate resources 
for basic necessities from other 
sources. 

“Properly applied, I believe this 
approach can better serve those who 
are now in need, and at the same 
time minimize the burden placed on 
taxpayers by present laws. I have 
accordingly asked the Administra- 
tor of Veterans Affairs to present to 
Congress legislation both to provide 
more equitable treatment of needy 
veterans and to modernize the vet- 
erans’ pension program in the light 
of social development and change.”’ 

Veterans Administrator Whittier 
has developed a sliding scale pension 
system to carry out the President’s 
recommendation. It would give the 
pensioner with little or no outside 
income a bigger pension than he 
now gets, but it would give less to 
the pensioner with considerable out- 
side income. It would cost the gov- 
ernment right now from $150 to 
$300 million a year more than the 


present system, but would save bil- 
lions in the future. That’s because 
in the future, with the growth of 
social security, private pension sys- 
tems and other retirement provi- 
sions, more and more veterans will 
have sizable outside income and 
thus be eligible for much smaller 
pensions than they would get under 
the present provisions. 

By contrast to the proposed slid- 
ing scale, the present pensions are 
figured on an all-or-nothing basis. 
An over-65 married veteran who 
has less than $2,700 a year of other 
income gets a $945-a-year pension 
no matter whether his other income 
is zero, $1,000, $2,000 or $2,699. 

The minute his income goes to 
$2,701, his pension is gone. The 
same system works with single vet- 
erans. Thus a veteran can now get 
maximum social security—$1,302 a 
year—and still get a full $945 a 
year in pensions. 

The exact figures to be used in 
the sliding scale can be worked out 
by the va and Congress and un- 
doubtedly will reflect, to some ex- 
tent at least, what is necessary to 
get the votes to pass it. A hypothet- 
ical solution would be to start off 
with a pension of $1,200 for a single 
veteran with no other income and 
$1,800 for a married veteran with 
no other income—payments far 
above the present rates. 

These figures would then drop to 
$1,000 for the single man and $1,- 
600 for the married man if either 
had $300 of other income. The pen- 
sion would continue to fall as out- 
side income rose until a single vet- 
eran with $1,400 of other income 
and a married veteran with $2,600 
other income would get pensions of 
only $200 each. If their outside in- 
comes rose to $1,600 and $2,800 re- 
spectively they would get no pen- 
sion at all. 

House Veterans Affairs Chair- 
man Teague believes this is the 
right approach. He’s not sure, how- 
ever, that Congress and the vet- 
eran’s organizations are ready to 
accept a complete overhaul of the 
system. He wonders whether it 
might not be better for now to in- 
crease pensions for the neediest 
men while providing stiffer income 
limits and net worth tests to take 
off the pension rolls some of the 
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... got better night visibility at no extra cost! 














Improved traffic pattern with high light level. 


Connecticut Turnpike experience 
shows it. On high-visibility highways, 
drivers pass freely, don’t crowd center 
lines, don’t string out. The traffic 
capacity of the highway is increased. 


The world’s longest lighted highway 
shows another big advantage you 
get with concrete. The extra high 
night-visibility level on the heavy- 
duty, lighted section of the Con- 
necticut Turnpike comes from the 
very nature of concrete. Dark- 
colored pavements absorb light. 
Concrete reflects it. 

American Standards Association 
recommendations for standard light- 
ing practice show lights are twice as 
effective on high reflectance surfaces, 
like concrete, as on dark surfaces. You 
get double the light—or you can use 
up to 50% fewer fixtures, still get 
recommended lighting levels. And 
you cut the electric bill—up to $720 
per mile per year. 


And with concrete, initial cost is 
moderate—often lower than for 
other pavements when costs are 
based on load-carrying capacity. 
Maintenance cost will run as much 
as 60% lower than for asphalt. You 
get a 50-year-plus service life. Little 
wonder that concrete is the preferred 
pavement for heavy-duty roads like 
those on the new Interstate System. 
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STORM BREWS OVER VETS’ PENSIONS continued 


Congress has usually been greatly 


influenced by pressure from veterans 


more well-to-do beneficiaries. Then 
he would move later toward a full 
sliding scale. 

Both Mr. Whittier and Repre- 
sentative Teague have been doing 
missionary work among the veterans 
groups to bring them around to ac- 
cepting some such change. They are 
arguing that any organization push- 
ing for broad additional benefits for 
everyone is going to get nowhere 
and at the same time will be keep- 
ing the truly needy veteran from 
getting a better break. 

That, they say, is because neither 
the Administration nor Congress 
can move on a pension modification 
plan while there is a danger that the 
advocates of broad liberalization 
might move in to substitute their 
own schemes. 

Mr. Teague and Mr, Whittier 
both recognize that the record of 
Congress in the face of veteran pres- 
sure is not reassuring. In 1956, act- 
ing under such pressure, the House 
actually passed a pension bill that 
would have boosted federal outlays 
by more than $100 billion over the 
next 40 years. On a roll call, only 
51 House members voted against 
the bill. It failed to become law only 
because Mr. Teague had succeeded 
in delaying the vote until so late in 
the session that Senate Finance 
Committee Chairman Byrd was able 
to bottle the bill up in his com- 
mittee. 

The fact that not one of the 51 
House members who earned the en- 
mity of veterans’ organizations by 
voting against the bill was defeated 
in the 1956 elections may have tem- 
pered somewhat the long-standing 
congressional fear of the veterans’ 
lobby. 

But both Mr. Teague and Mr. 
Whittier feel that it would be an 
excellent idea to get as many of 
the veterans’ organizations as pos- 
sible on their side before they move 
in on the pension system. 

Some signs indicate that they 
may succeed in doing just that. 
Amvets has already launched a 
running attack on the Wonnies, 
charging their proposals delay pen- 
sion help for the needy veteran. 
And the vFrw has indicated it is 
ready to consider a sliding scale, 
provided no veteran gets less than 


he does now (sponsors of pension 
changes are resigned to the idea of 
a “grandfather clause” to prevent 
cutbacks on present pensioners) . 

Those interested in bringing about 
a change also hope that the Amer- 
ican Legion and the vFw will show 
less interest in outbidding each 
other and be more cooperative in 
devising an equitable program. 

If Representative Teague and Mr. 
Whittier can bring about pension 
changes of the kind they have under 
consideration, :it will be good news 
not only for great numbers of needy 
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veterans, who would get fatter pen- 
sion checks, but also for the tax- 
payers, who would be saved from 
the ever increasing veterans’ out- 
lays that now face them. 
However, both Mr. Teague and 
Mr. Whittier emphasize that there’s 
a rough road ahead, and that, if 


the job is to be done, pressure from. 


an informed, responsible citizenry— 
veteran and nonveteran—is needed 
on Capitol Hill to balance off the 
special-interest pressure of those 
who want to open the pension flood- 
gates. END 
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Specialist on finance tells what 


may happen if prices go unchecked 


By MARCUS NADLER 


CREEPING INFLATION is an economic disease. If 
continued, it will undermine the security of many 
millions of Americans. 

It will deprive the thrifty of their savings. It will 
create large-scale unemployment and a highly vola- 
tile economy. By endangering the integrity of the dol- 
lar, it may weaken its position in the financial centers 
of the world. 

Fortunately, the inflation forces are likely to re- 
main dormant for the next few months. Now, there- 
fore, is the time to take the proper steps to prevent 
a recurrence of this economic menace. 

In spite of the rapid business recovery, the econ- 
omy is still operating below capacity and unemploy- 
ment is high. 

Last year’s abundant crops forecast a modest re- 
duction in food prices, the most important element in 
the consumer price index. Federal Reserve authorities 
have adopted a policy of moderate credit restraint. 
The net effect has been that the wholesale price in- 
dex has remained relatively stable during the past 12 
months and the consumer price index has increased 
more slowly than during the preceding year. 





The author is professor of finance at the New York 
University Graduate School of Business and a well 
known consultant and authority on business finance. 
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If the nation wishes to curb the forces of inflation 
and to assure relative stability in the purchasing 
power of the dollar, these steps must be taken: 


1. The efforts of the President to balance the budget 
during the next fiscal year must be supported. If de- 
fense expenditures must be increased, other expendi- 
tures should be lowered. 


2. Management and labor must use restraint in forth- 
coming wage negotiations to prevent a further wage- 
price spiral. 

Wage increases should not exceed the rise in pro- 
ductivity, and the benefits derived from the installa- 
tion of labor-saving machinery should be shared by 
labor and management with the consumer. 


3. The farm policy must be changed to stop the 
drain on the public, which now pays taxes to enable 
the government to accumulate huge farm surpluses 
and at the same time pays higher prices for farm prod- 
ucts. Moreover, this policy makes more difficult the 
sale of American agricultural commodities abroad on 
a commercial basis. 


4. The Employment Act of 1946 should be amended 
to make it the obligation of the government to strive 
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not only for satisfactory employment conditions but 
also for maintenance of the integrity of the dollar. 


These measures will impose no great hardships on. 


the nation. 

If they are taken in time the desired results will be 
achieved and inflation will be checked. If not, the na- 
tion will eventually be forced to impose on itself an 
austerity program which will be ntuch more painful 
than the relatively mild remedies now required. The 
experience of France and other countries which have 
recently tried to live beyond their means and adopted 
creeping inflation as a way of life should be a lesson 
to the U. S. as to where such a policy leads if it is not 
checked in time. 

These countries provide an effective answer to 
those who claim that a mild form of inflation such as 
we have had during the past few years is desirable 
because it creates favorable business activity, in- 
creases employment, and leads to larger profits. 

Those who hold this view imply that the United 
States must choose between mild inflation or large- 
scale unemployment. They argue that the stability of 
the dollar is maintained at the cost of the unem- 
ployed. Thus a mild form of inflation fosters econom- 
ic growth while attempts to preserve the purchasing 
power of the dollar would lead to unemployment and 
economic stagnation. If this were true, the only way 
out of this dilemma would be to impose price and 
wage controls which are not feasible in peacetime. 

The problem is not as simple as that. It is highly 
doubtful whether reasonable price stability must 
necessarily cause unemployment. On the other hand, 
if a steady rise in prices is accepted as desirable, 
the number of individuals affected and the degree of 
suffering will be much greater than would result 
from allowing some unemployment. 

It will cause such suffering: 


> By its impact on capital formation. 
> By contributing to a volatile economy. 
> By undermining economic security. 
>» By weakening our world position. 


> By its constant threat of turning into a galloping 
inflation. 


Capital formation 

To cite one example of the ravages of inflation: At 
the end of 1945 individuals held $65 billion of gov- 
ernment obligations. By the end of 1957 these obli- 
gations, as measured’ by the consumer price index, 
had lost $23.9 billion in purchasing power. If one 
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considers the vast amounts represented by savings 
deposits, shares in savings and loan associations, 
fixed income-bearing securities, mortgages, pensions 
and annuities, the losses are multiplied. 

Nor is it correct to assume that inflation leads to 
rapid growth in production and wealth. In current 
dollars the gross national product increased from 
$363 billion in 1954 to $453 billion (on an annual 
basis) in the last quarter of 1958, an increase of 25 
per cent. In dollars of 1954 purchasing power, how- 
ever, the gross national product rose only to $408 
billion, or 12 per cent. 

The defenders of creeping inflation, acknowledging 
that holders of fixed dollar assets suffer, suggest that 
they be compensated in one form or another. One 
method, they suggest, would be to include in fixed-in- 
come-bearing obligations a clause requiring payments 
commensurate with the rise in the cost of living, as 
was done in Finland. Such a provision, however, 
would create major problems. The federal govern- 
ment, the largest single borrower, would not know 
what its ultimate obligations would be. State and lo- 
cal governments certainly would not tie their obliga- 
tions to a cost-of-living index. Many corporations 
would refuse to do so because of the uncertain liabili- 
ties involved. 

If not checked in time, creeping inflation will also 
have an adverse effect on the capital market. The 
supply of long-term funds seeking an outlet in bonds 
and mortgages will be reduced at a time when the 
demand for them is likely to grow. With a condition 
of persistent creeping inflation, individuals will sooner 
or later realize that investments in fixed-income- 
bearing securities are not desirable. 

Although the income may be absolutely safe, the 
real value of the investment and the return tends 
to decrease constantly. 

Under such circumstances, individual investors will 
turn more and more to equities or nonfinancial tan- 
gible assets, such as real estate, and less and less to 
bonds and savings deposits. 

The shift of institutional investors, such as pen- 
sion funds, from bonds to equities is already pro- 
nounced. This trend will continue unless the upward 
movement of commodity prices is halted. 

Another effect of inflation will be that insurance 
companies will press more vigorously for the right to 
sell variable annuities. If states grant this right, this 
phase of the insurance business will grow materially, 
further reducing the availability of funds for fixed- 
income-bearing securities. 

At the same time, the demand for long-term funds 
will increase because, in the expectation of higher 
costs, corporations and political entities will try to 
anticipate their capital needs. The demand for long- 
term funds will thus tend to exceed the supply. 

The commercial banks will not be able to meet the 
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Through the years more men have found 
comfort in the Harter C-1500 than in any other 
office chair. They like its classic, uncluttered 
executive lines and its ability to deliver com- 


fort in man-sized measure. 
Deep molded cushions of 
virgin foam rubber give the 
C-1500 true armchair com- 
fort. Prove this yourse/f with 
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to make your home or office an 
admired showplace with these 
OUTSTANDING decorator-recom- 
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replica. Special 30-day “‘loan’’ of- 
fer lets you see replicas in yourown 
home...return within 30 days for 
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Museum of Art. Green bronze 
finish. Height 9%”. Only $10.95 
postpaid 
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gelo. 1504. Original in Florence, Italy. Green 
bronze finish. Height 14”. Only $13.95 post- 


paid 
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(1840-1917). Original in Paris. Bronze finish. 
Height 10”. Only $20.95 postpaid 

0 A-409 “DISCUS THROWER” Origina! in 
Athens. Height 17”. Antiqued marble finish. 
Only $22.95 (Shipped Express Collect) 


History of Piece & Sculptor Included 
FREE! Catalog containing over 125 illustrated sculpture 
re eeecetane given with order. For catalog only, send 
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WYNN’S WAREHOUSE, Dept. NB-4, 
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ACTION NOW CAN STOP INFLATION continued 


Inflation fosters maladjustment in 


prices which leads to unemployment 


deficiency because under conditions 
of creeping inflation the Federal Re- 
serve authorities-are likely to adopt 
a policy of active credit restraint to 
reduce the availability of bank 
credit. 

The effect will be a decline in 
home construction and public works, 
and possibly of public utility and 
other industrial construction. 

In time, these factors will lead to 
a downturn in general business ac- 
tivity. 

The impact of creeping inflation 
was aptly summarized by Ralph A. 
Young, research director of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve: 

“In the longer run, without a rel- 
atively stable price level, it is most 
unlikely that an orderly economic 
growth at the maximum sustainable 
rate would be attainable.” 


A volatile economy 


Creeping inflation tends to create 
a highly volatile economy. It brings 
maladjustments in wages and prices 
and leads to the adoption of a pol- 
icy of strong credit restraint and 
ultimately to a decline in business 
activity, increased unemployment 
and reduced profits. 

Inflation causes accumulation of 
inventories, which temporarily stim- 
ulates business activity. But the in- 
crease in prices of goods and serv- 
ices reduces the purchasing power 
of those living on fixed incomes. In 
time, the falling off of consumer 
buying power and the policy of 
active credit restriction bring the 
inventory accumulation to an end. 
Then liquidation sets in. 

This happens at a time when the 
shortage of long-term funds is de- 
creasing home-building, construc- 
tion of public works and capital ex- 
penditures by corporations. 

All these factors combined set in 
motion a sharp drop in business ac- 
tivity. 

The first part of the cycle of 
creeping inflation is completed. 

The government’s efforts to pre- 
vent the recession from becoming 
too serious and protracted actually 
prevent a correction of the malad- 
justments. 

The measures taken by the gov- 
ernment to combat the recession 
lead to an increase in the public 


debt. Financed partly through the 
commercial banks, these result in 
an increase in the money supply. 
This in turn revives the fears of in- 
flation and keeps prices from fall- 
ing. Wages and other costs of pro- 
duction continue to mount. 

The larger money supply, the re- 
newed fears of inflation, and the 
increased government expenditures 
bring an upturn as business tries to 
hedge against higher prices by 
means of anticipatory buying. This 
upturn accelerates the wage-price 
spiral and is soon followed by a de- 
cline in business activity and 
another rise in the public debt. 

Moreover, the constant rise in 
costs of production, notably wages, 
leads to the installation of more 
labor-saving devices with effects 
soon felt in the labor market. 

Unemployment may, therefore, 
remain substantial even after busi- 
ness activity is renewed. 


Economic security 


Creeping inflation, if continued, 
will undermine the economic secu- 
rity of millions. It will reduce the 
real value of pensions and social 
security benefits. It will make sav- 
ings of individuals less valuable in 
purchasing power and erode the 
value of life insurance policies and 
annuities. 

So far these adverse effects have 
brought only mild protest from the 
people affected. 

Within the next decade, however, 
the number of people aged 65 and 
more living on savings, pensions 
and social security benefits will in- 
crease materially. These people are 
not likely to sit by and see their 
economic security further under- 
mined without protesting or with- 
out bringing political pressure for 
remedial legislation. 

Since private pensions, based on 
actuarial calculations, cannot easily 
be increased, the greatest pressure 
will be on the federal government 
to raise social security payments 
and on state and local governments 
to increase pensions. This may lead 
to a material increase in social se- 
curity and local taxes, in turn re- 
ducing the take-home pay of em- 
ployed persons and adding to the 
tax burden of the employers. Or it 
may lead to increased federal and 
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/ millionaires. That is WRONG. The Jour- 


TRY THE WALL 
STREET JOURNAL | 
GET-AHEAD PLAN | 


$7 STARTS YOU || 


You are living in a period of far-reaching 
changes. New inventions, new industries 
and new ways of doing business are 
creating opportunities for men who want 
to get ahead. 

It will pay you to find out about these 
things. One place to find out is in the 
pages of The Wall Street Journal. You 
probably think The Journal is just for 


nal is a wonderful aid to salaried men 
making $7,500 to $25,000 a year. It is 
valuable to owners of small businesses. 
It can be of priceless benefit to ambi- 
tious young men who want to earn more 
money. Said one subscriber, “I read The 
Journal every morning and apply its 
lessons to my own business. I call this 
my ‘get-ahead’ plan.” 

To assure speedy delivery to you any- 
where in the U.S., The Journal is printed 
daily in five cities—New York, Washing- 
ton, Chicago, Dallas and San Francisco. 
It costs $24 a year, but you can get a 
Trial Subscription for 3 months for $7. 
Just tear out this ad and attach check 
for $7 and mail. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. NB-4 
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ACTION NOW CAN STOP INFLATION continued 


Our competitive position is weakening 


as that of Europe 


local government expenditures and 
larger deficits, further feeding the 
forces of inflation. 

Either of these developments is 
undesirable. 


The dollar’s world position 


Recently, most European nations 
returned to limited convertibility, 
which means that nonresidents 
may now convert foreign currencies 
obtained from current transactions 
freely into dollars. To maintain 
convertibility, these countries will 
have to employ strict fiscal and 
monetary discipline to prevent in- 
flationary pressures. 

Such pressures will lead to a cur- 
tailment of exports and an increase 
in imports. This in turn will result 
in a loss of gold or dollar reserves 
which, if not checked in time, will 
force suspension of convertibility 
and imposition of exchange restric- 
tions. European nations waited a 
long time before they. took this big 
step toward convertibility. 

It may be taken for granted they 
will do everything in their power to 
maintain the status of their cur- 
rencies. 

The productive facilities of the 
European countries have been re- 
habilitated. The new industries are 
operating with modern labor-saving 
devices. Mass production is spread- 
ing. It will receive a new impetus 
under the Common Market. 

Until recently most European na- 
tions were not in a position to ex- 
port large amounts of machinery, 
equipment and other capital goods 
without long delays in delivery. 
Now, however, they can compete 
with us in delivery and quality. 

Moreover, wage rates in the lead- 
ing industrial countries of Europe 
and in Japan are substantially lower 
than ours. 

As a result, prices of many types 
of goods are lower than for Ameri- 
can products. For example, in the 
third quarter of 1958 the wholesale 
price index of machinery and ve- 
hicles was 122 for the U. S. (1953= 
100), 115 for Great Britain, and 
only 107 for West Germany. 

It is clear, therefore, that creep- 
ing inflation in the U. S. will ad- 
versely affect our exports. 

American manufacturers will be 
unable to compete with foreign 


is getting stronger 


nations in many lines. Imports will 
increase and the U. S. will not be 
in a position to raise tariffs or to 
impose import quotas on many 
types of goods because of the politi- 
cal repercussions abroad. Such a 
policy could induce some of our 
allies to seek more trade with the 
Soviet bloc. 

The consequences of these devel- 
opments will be: 

1. Unemployment in industries 
affected by foreign competition will 
increase. This is bound to have an 
adverse impact on general business 
activity. 

2. In the effort to mitigate unem- 
ployment, federal expenditures and 
budget deficits will be increased. 

3. The United States’ favorable 
balance of payments will decline. 

4. These combined factors may 
undermine foreign confidence in the 
dollar and lead to an outflow of 
funds and gold. 

Should such a situation develop, 
the U. S. will face the choice either 
of devaluing the dollar in relation 
to other currencies or adopting a 
policy of austerity to bring costs 
and prices into line with those of 
other countries. 

Either decision would be exceed- 
ingly painful. 


Galloping inflation 


Creeping inflation can easily de- 
generate into galloping inflation. 
If the purchasing power of the dol- 
lar continues to decline and people 
become convinced that there is no 
real desire to check the inflationary 
pressures, they may decide to spend 
a part of their accumulated savings 
by anticipating their future needs 
and wants. Toward the end of No- 
vember 1958, liquid assets held by 
the public in the form of currency, 
bank deposits, shares of savings and 
loan associations, and “E”’ savings 
bonds totalled approximately $322 
billion. Even if a moderate portion 
of this sum were spent, a sharp in- 
crease in sales and heavy accumu- 
lation of inventories could easily 
follow. 

In short, an inflation boom would 
be started. 

Experience of the past has 
shown that such booms invariably 
end in disaster within a relatively 
short time. END 
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| Mobile Elevator 


moves materials at big 
cost savings ...power by 
International’ 































From delivery truck to 20-foot high scaffold- 
ing, this International® 340 Utility tractor 
with fork lift is handling all the masonry 
materials for building a 95,000 sq ft shop- 
ping center! Up to 100 concrete block or 400 
brick are unloaded at a time, spotted near 
the point of use, then lifted to the scaffold- 
ings as needed. 


Costing less than single-purpose units of sim- 
ilar capacity, an International Utility tractor 
can be equipped with fork-lift, front-end 
loader, backhoe or trencher, and a wide range 
of other equipment. These versatile power 
units are well worth investigating! 


Ask your IH dealer to 
demonstrate any of the 
six International wheel 
tractor power sizes. For 
name of nearest dealer 
and copy of descriptive 
catalog, write Interna- 
tional Harvester, Dept. 
NB-4, P. O. Box 7333, 
Chicago 80, Illinois. 
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Fork lift: Harlo 


Big diameter tires on Inter- 
national Utility tractors roll 
easily over the soft, rough 
ground on construction sites, 
or in unpaved plant storage 
yards. There is ample trac- 
tion, even in mud or snow. 


Fork lifts for International Utility tractors 
handle up to 4,000 pounds. Masts for 
lifting heights of 9, 10%, 12%, 16%, 
or 2042 feet are available. 






SEE YOUR 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER beater 
International Harvester Products pay for themselves in use—Farm Tractors and Equipment . . . Twine . .. Commercial Wheel Tractors... Motor Trucks... 


Construction Equipment— General Office, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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If it takes too long to locate the 
papers you want ask your Sta- 
tioner about the ACCO System. 
Accobind Folders, Accopress 
Binders and other Acco products 
save time, save money, save loss. 
Made for every department of 
every business, 


“ACCO BOUND PAPERS 
ARE SAFE PAPERS” 


ACCO PRODUCTS 
Division of NATSER Corporation 
Ogdensburg e New York 
In Canada: Acco Canadian Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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Accent now is on proven performance 


more than on mere potential promise 


Bowen. ‘Companies are not as will- 
ing to go along with comers unless 
they have a record of past suc- 
cesses.” 

Except in the electronics and a 
few other technical fields where de- 
mand is heavy, the proven man is 
insisted upon. 

Companies that employ executive 
search firms to locate needed ex- 
ecutives want men schooled in cost- 
cutting, men who didn’t panic in 
recession, men who have had broad 
experience. 

One company seeking a chief in- 
dustrial engineer had such exten- 
sive demands it took seven type- 
written pages to list the desired 
specifications. And it pinpointed 
within $500 the salary it was will- 
ing to pay. 

“There is strong adherence to the 
results theory today,” notes Dean 
James L. Hayes of the School of 
Business Administration, Duquesne 
University, and consultant to Dres- 
ser Industries, Inc. “The emphasis 
is on setting goals and limits and 
getting results.” 

He adds that good human rela- 
tions practices, which have been 
given considerable importance in 
recent years, are of little value to 
the manager unless he can actually 
get the job done this way. 

Caution, good judgment, record 
of past accomplishments and _ suc- 
cess in earnings are all mentioned 
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It’s the miracle marking pencil—big, bright, bold! 
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The skilled hand of the German gunsmith is re- 
6-shot repeater 
long, 
fits easily into pocket or purse. Ideal for sporting 
resi- 
Comes for $6.95 ppd. from Best Values, 
Dept. K-22, 403 Market St., Newark, New Jersey. 


sponsible for this .22 caliber, 


automatic with self-ejecting clip. Just 4” 
events, stage use (not available to Calif. 
dents ). 
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as being allied to the quality of re- 
sult-getting. 

This accent on proven perform- 
ance rather than potential brings 
with it more care and objectivity in 
appraising, selecting and promoting 
managers. “Standards are higher for 
managers now and we're giving 
them a good going over,” says one 
psychological consultant. The reces- 
sion revealingly tagged the weak- 
nesses of some managers. 

Though psychological tests to 
judge intelligence, personality, apti- 
tudes and interests are valuable 
aids, reliance on such tests is being 
put in more realistic perspective, 
executive search people say. 

“Psychological testing is being 
used as a tool now rather than as 
a complete answer,’ notes Ward 
Howell. “A few years ago if a psy- 
chologist said a manager was no 
good, the manager might as well go 
jump in the river.” 

One executive recruiter says un- 
equivocally that reliable reference 
checks are more valuable than psy- 
chological tests in picking execu- 
tives. 

It’s about the only accurate way 
to find out what a man really has 
achieved. 

Though men are still being hired 
and promoted largely on the basis 
of how their personality or body 
chemistry jibes with that of top 
management, more objectivity and 
rigid standards probably will be ap- 
plied in the future. As Dr. Hayes 
points out, management often has 
been disappointed with its choices 
in the past. It is seeking outside 
help and looking for more objec- 
tivity from now on in picking peo- 


| ple who can excel at getting the job 


done. 

One prerequisite to getting results 
is sometimes overlooked. It is good 
health, emotional as well as phys- 
ical. Without energy, drive and sta- 
bility, the brightest talent cannot be 
utilized to its fullest extent. 


3. Vision 
The man with vision probably has 
the potential for personal growth as 


| well as the ability to perceive how 


his organization can grow. But vi- 
sion also implies insight and judg- 
ment as to the future. In _ these 
terms, the quality of vision is in 
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greatest demand, especially for top 
management’s ranks. 

Executive search specialist Sid 
Boyden reports that, for industrial 
positions at the officer or $25,000- 
a-year-and-over level, “clients are 
laying much more stress on com- 
pany growth potential than a few 
years ago.” 

“What they want is a man with 
the vision and pioneering instinct to 
grow with the company, not just a 
well qualified man to fill a present 
job,” he says. 

“Many companies are talking 
about doubling their volumes in the 
next five years.” 

So job candidates need to show a 
record of growth over a number of 
years. 

“Where a man’s growth pattern 
has been such that his responsibili- 
ties have increased sharply, it is 
likely this will continue.” 

Also implied in vision and growth 
is breadth of skill and interests. 

According to Edward P. Moore, a 
partner of Rogers, Slade & Hill, 
management consultants, “The ma- 
jor requirement a decade ago was 
for managers with specific knowl- 
edge and experience in a particular 
industry. 

Now the pendulum has swung to- 
ward a desire for the broad skills of 
administration, such as planning, 
organizing, and controlling.” 

Where breadth is emphasized, 
managers are expected to know the 
hit plays and best-selling books as 
well as how electronic data process- 
ing and operations research can be 
utilized. 

The demand for vision and 
breadth has, in part, stimulated the 
growth of executive development 
courses and the interest in the pro- 
fessional manager who is not con- 
fined to a specific industry but who 
can practice management in any of 


a number of industries. 


Though the value of some execu- 
tive development activity has been 
critically questioned, most execu- 
tive recruiters feel that advanced 
management training broadens the 
perspective, enriches a manager and 
helps him to see his own and his 
company’s operation in perspective. 

This ability to envision the whole 
seems mandatory today when there 
are so many techniques to master, 
responsibilities to shoulder, and 
outside forces such as government 
regulation and union power with 
which to contend. 

Only the man with vision and per- 
spective can hope to coordinate the 
complexities of these large organi- 
zations and prepare adequately for 
the future. END 
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a a Bruning Copying Machines Sink 
Paperwork Problem, Speed Vital 
' Receiving Operations! 


FOR CRANE CO., PIONEER OF VALVES FOR ATOMIC SERVICE... 


U.$.S. NAUTILUS 





At Crane Company’s Chicago Works, worlds largest valve 
and fitting manufacturing plant, Bruning Copyflex copy- 
ing machines have eliminated the typing of thousands of 


receiving reports. 


With Copyflex, the purchase order is typed once on a 
multiple-part form. The transluscent top sheet of the form 
is sent to the receiving department where receipts are 
entered in pencil. Directly from this sheet, Copyflex pro- 
duces exact, color-coded receiving copies in seconds. 

Copyflex has enabled efficient “straight-line” handling 
of materials, has centralized receiving department paper- 
work reducing areas from eight to two, has slashed time and 
clerical work for processing orders by 20%. 


You, too, can make substantial 
paperwork savings with Copyflex. 
Machines are clean, odorless, eco- 
nomical — letter-size copies cost 
less than a penny each for mate- 
rials. Call your nearby Bruning 
office, today, or write: Charles 
Bruning Co., Inc., 1800 Central Rd., 
Mt. Prospect, Illinois. In Canada: 
105 Church St., Toronto 1, Ontario. 





(GRUNING ) 








Copytlex 





Copyflex Model 110. Copies origi- 
nals 11" wide by any length. Only 
$555. Other models available with 
copying widths up to 54". All 
machines available on Lease- 
Purchase Plan. 
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How to be believed 


Your words will carry a greater 


weight if you follow these rules 


, WHETHER YOU are trying to sell goods, a new com- 
pany policy or management’s side of a labor dispute, 
you can influence people’s attitudes only if they be- 
lieve what you say. 

Getting people to believe you is not easy. The pub- 
lic has been subjected to so much high-pressure pro- 
motion of ideas and products that it has become wary 
and distrustful. 

To help businessmen overcome the barriers to be- 
lievability, NATION’s BUSINESS consulted a num- 
ber of specialists in the field of mass communication 
and asked their advice on how executives can tell 
their stories more effectively. 

The authorities say that, to be believed, you must 
be factual, candid and reasonable, and your actions 
must not belie your words. 

More specifically, they urge the businessman to ob- 
serve eight basic injunctions: 
> Be truthful. 
> Be factual. 
> Be candid. 
> Be plausible. 
> Be realistic. 
> Be a semanticist. 
> Be constructive. 
> Be trustworthy. 

Let’s consider the eight points in more detail. 


Be truthful 


If you are caught in just one falsehood—even a 
relatively inconsequential one—people will become 
suspicious of everything else you say. Every manager 
faces situations in which the temptation to fudge on 
the truth is almost overwhelming. When you face this 
temptation, remember that a great many people— 
business competitors, union officials, congressional 
investigators and newspaper reporters, for example— 
may take great delight in blowing the whistle on you. 
Honesty is not only the best policy; it is the only 
safe policy. 

Remember also that it doesn’t take a bare-faced lie 
to blast your reputation. The public resents a clever 
deception—the kind of statement that is literally 
true but actually misleading—even more than an 
outright prevarication. 

A third thing to keep in mind is that people weigh 
all of your company’s pronouncements in determin- 
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ing whether you are trustworthy. Some managers 
who are extremely scrupulous with the truth in their 
own statements allow advertising to appear over the 
company’s name which is transparently exaggerated 
in its claims. If people learn they have to take your 
advertisements with a grain of salt, they will assume 
the same dosage is necessary for your speeches, policy 
statements or other public messages. 


Be factual 


You win more converts with information than with 
exhortation. The only people who are likely to accept 
your sweeping assertions of opinion are those who al- 
ready agree with you. But facts, calmly and accurate- 
ly presented, carry weight with nearly everyone, in- 
cluding those who may be prejudiced against you. 
Many of business’s attempts to communicate with the 
public suffer from an argumentative, propagandistic 
tone. Remember: People will listen to your side of the 
story only when you offer them evidence upon which 
to make up their own minds. 


Be candid 
Everyone makes mistakes. When you make one, 
admit it. Confession is good, not only for the soul, but 


—— 
— 





People can spot deception 
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for your reputation. Nothing builds credibility for 
your communications more effectively than a con- 
sistent record of coming clean when you have done 
wrong. 

There are several corollaries to this basic principle. 
One is to speak up quickly when you have any con- 
fessing to do. You won’t get any merit badges for 
candor if the truth has to be dragged out of you, bit 
by bit. By hedging and postponing and trying to 
cover up as long as you can, you will only succeed in 
giving the newspapers a good running story instead 
of a one-edition headline. By the time the facts are 
finally brought out, the public will be conditioned to 
believe that you must have done something pretty 
heinous. 


Be plausible 


Plausibility is used here to mean that your message 
must not only be true but sound true. A statement 
may be 100 per cent accurate without being the 
least bit convincing. Communication specialists are 
virtually unanimous in the conviction that it is much 
better to understate your case than to seem to over- 
state it. 

Oren Stephens, propaganda analyst who heads the 
research division of the U. S. Information Agency, 
says understatement is a particularly effective tool 
of communication in the present climate of public 
opinion, which is characterized by a widespread cyni- 
cism. 

“People are getting intensely weary of exaggera- 
tions,” he says. ““They have been subjected to the big- 
lie technique so often that they have developed a 
powerful resistance to any statement that seems in- 
credible in the light of their own knowledge and ex- 
perience. 

“Tt is difficult to prove a point that your audience 
instinctively doubts, even if the point is true. Rather 
than embark on such an effort, it is usually better to 
tone down your claims a little, to bring them well 
within the limits of popular credulity. 

“Don’t be afraid to claim less for yourself than you 
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really deserve. This is one of the best ways to win 
public confidence and good will.” 


Be realistic 


Most people are not greatly interested in your 
problems. They are intensely interested, however, in 
their own problems. The most persuasive messages— 
indeed, the only kind likely to have any impact—are 
those that tell the reader at the outset what’s in it 
for him. 

The management of the A & P Food Stores dis- 
played a keen grasp of this in its battle for public 
support against Justice Department antitrust charges. 
A & P simply told the public: “If this thing goes 
through, your grocery bill will be higher.” 

This quality of putting yourself in the other fellow’s 
shoes and discussing an issue from his viewpoint was 
stressed by several public relations counselors as an 
area in which business communication tends to be 
particularly weak. 

One reason, it was suggested, is that too few busi- 
nessmen really understand how the public feels about 
things. The public consists predominantly of wage- 
earners, consumers, small businessmen and others 
whose viewpoint on economic issues is not likely to 
be readily grasped by a corporation executive who 
talks only to his fellow managers. 

This is a quality that you can’t fake or delegate 
to your public relations man. If you really want to 
communicate with people in their language, you 
have to get to know them well enough to identify 
yourself projectively with their viewpoint. You may 
find that the policy you’re trying to sell is actually 
hostile to their interests. If so, you had better change 
the policy, or at least keep quiet about it. 


Be a semanticist 


“If I could give businessmen just one piece of ad- 
vice on improving their public communications,” 
said a veteran Washington correspondent, “I would 
urge them to learn something about semantics.” 

Semantics is a relatively new science that is con- 












HOW TO BE BELIEVED continued 


cerned with exploring the meanings of words—not 
merely the dictionary meanings, but the emotional 
freight they carry, the reactions they engender in the 
minds of various types of people. 

Politicians and newspapermen have an instinctive 
appreciation of the power of semantics that business- 
men would do well to emulate. 

The late President Franklin D. Roosevelt’s contro- 
versial proposal to increase the membership of the 
Supreme Court provides an example. FDR presented 
it as a plan to “reform” the court. Senate opponents 
promptly began calling it a proposal to “pack” the 
court. 

Too often, business allows itself to be maneuvered 
into the losing side of a game of semantics. The ex- 
traordinary tenacity of a certain wartime levy on 

‘corporate income, for instance, was almost certainly 
related to the fact that its proponents succeeded in 





Actions speak louder 
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getting it named the “excess profits” tax. Once profits 
are labeled “‘excess” it seems only right and proper to 
tax them heavily. 

Many of the terms on which business relies heavily 
are low in semantic appeal. The recent attempt to 
popularize “private capitalism” has not been success- 
ful, but it is a step in the right direction. 


Be constructive 


The experts were united in the verdict that too 
many business messages to the public are essentially 
negative. The messages voice warnings, or criticize 
what others are doing without offering constructive 
alternatives. This approach runs contrary to an an- 
cient axiom of practical politics: “You can’t beat 
something with nothing.” 

Recent psychological research, conducted at the 
University of Illinois under a grant from the National 
Institute of Mental Health, corroborates the belief 
that little can be accomplished by a scare technique. 

The university’s Institute of Communications Re- 
search sought to determine, through extensive inter- 
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views and psychological testing, what kind of mes- 
sages are most effective in transmitting information 
about mental health to the general public. It identi- 
fied three different variables which have a substan- 
tial effect on the public’s interest in, and receptivity 
to, a particular message. 

One was the factor of personal concern already 
discussed under the point “Be realistic.’”’ People were 
found to be most interested in mental health informa- 
tion that could be applied to their own situations 
(“What are the symptoms?” “What can I do to avoid 
a nervous breakdown?”’). 

The other two factors were the “anxiety content” 
of the message and the degree to which it offered a 
solution to a problem. If a message was high in anxi- 
ety content—that is, in scare value—and offered no 
solution, public interest dropped sharply. People 
simply tuned out a message that was designed to 
frighten them without showing them a way out. 


Be trustworthy 


In this shrill era of mass communications, it is of- 
ten hard to keep on believing that actions speak 
louder than words. But there is no doubt that your 
actions—and those of your firm—are an integral part 
of your communications. They can reinforce your 
words and make your message more believable. Or 
they can make you out a liar. 

Product quality, fair treatment of employes, cus- 
tomers and competitors, and a demonstrated concern 
for the public welfare in all corporate policies are 
things that build a reputation for integrity which 
will do more than anything else to insure you a sym- 
pathetic audience. Conversely, a shabby act will take 
a long time to live down. 

Several communication authorities note that it is 
not enough to keep your own record spotless. Through 
trade associations and chambers of commerce, you 
should work for a high level of ethical conduct 
throughout your industry, and in business generally. 
Unsavory deeds by a few can bring a whole industry 
into disrepute with the public. 

Robert F. Loftus, public relations director of the 
National Association of Home Builders, has an anec- 
dote which he tells at builders’ meetings, ostensibly 
to differentiate between advertising, publicity and 
good public relations, but actually to drive home the 
need for self-policing. 

“Suppose you had a builder in your community 
who was putting up jerry-built houses and preparing 
to offer them to the public. Suppose also that this 
builder dressed up like George Washington, and on 
Washington’s birthday went to the top of the highest 
building in town to scatter silver dollars in the streets. 

“If he paid the newspapers to run a picture of this 
stunt, that would be advertising. If he persuaded 
them to run the picture free, that would be publicity. 

“But if an honest builder slipped up behind that 
crook and pushed him off the roof—that would be 
good public relations.”—-Louis CASSELS 





REPRINTS of “How to Be Believed” may be ob- 
tained for 10¢ a copy or $6.75 per 100 postpaid from 
Nation’s Business, 1615 H St. N.W., Washington 5, 
D. C. Please enclose remittance with order. 
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How up-to-date is your personnel program 
in these important areas? 


Salaries 
Promotions and transfers 


Recruiting and employment 


Management-employee communications 





MONY’s free “Guidebook to a Modern Personnel Program” is of 
particular interest to firms with 5 to 250 employees. 


It gives you a basis for: 


¢ Re-appraisal of your personnel set-up in terms of today’s needs 
* Modernization of your present program, or establishment of a completely new one 





This 64-page guidebook was prepared by MONY’s own Personnel Division. It is 
based on extensive experience in a wide variety of businesses—including our own, 
and many of the firms for whom we have developed business insurance and em- 
ployee benefit plans. 

Written in non-technical language, this guidebook discusses 19 vital areas of 
personnel policies and procedures, and describes modern management techniques 
designed for efficient personnel programming. 

Whether you have a few employees or a few hundred, this 
guidebook is certain to give you many helpful ideas and sug- 


; . ee ee MONY, Dept. NB—49 
gestions. For your free copy, mail this coupon now. 


Broadway at 55th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of MONY’s free “‘Guide- 
P} 
book to a Modern Personnel Program.” 


i 
| | 
| | 
i | | 
me | Name | 
Mow. O- New York —— | Firm | 
| | 
| | 
| | 








Address 





The Mutual Life Insurance Company Of New York, New York, N.Y 
Offices located throughout the United States ond in Canada 


County 
City or Zone 






State. 














FOR UFE, ACCIDENT & SICKNESS, GROUP INSURANCE, PENSION PLANS 
MONY TODAY MEANS MONEY TOMORROW! 
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THREE MAJOR TRAINING 
AND ACTION PROGRAMS 
TO EQUIP BUSINESSMEN 
TO PRACTICE FREEDOM 


Our most precious American 
heritage is freedom. 

But the lesson history teaches 

is that freedom is easily lost. 

It is lost when dictatorship 

takes over, and tyranny reigns. 

It is lost just as surely when 

men lose their self-reliance — 
when they seek government-guaran- 
teed security, when they look to 
the Government to do for them 
what they can do better for 
themselves. 

Freedom remains only when men, 


- in their daily lives, use it, 


apply it, practice it, and 

protect it. 

To help and encourage business- 
lalla ir- 1 a16 Me) dal-1 6mm comm 0) ¢-l01 d(e1-) 
freedom — in the public interest 
and for the long-range good of 
the country — the National 
Chamber sponsors and promotes 
three major, well-balanced, 
interrelated training and 

action programs. 

These programs are conducted ~ 
by business firms, local and 


. State chambers of commerce 


and trade associations in all 
parts of the country. The 
National Chamber makes avail- 
able all the necessary factual 
and study materials. The 
programs are: 





1. ECONOMIC DISCUSSION GROUP PROGRAM—A 17-week discussion 
course designed to give businessmen a better understanding of the 
basic principles of free enterprise—and to train them to be more artic- 
ulate spokesmen for business, both in conversation and before an 
audience. 


2. CONGRESSIONAL ACTION COMMITTEE PROGRAM—A continuing ac- 
tivity designed to make it easy for businessmen to keep posted on 
what is happening in Congress—and to express well-reasoned and in- 
telligent views on legislative issues and proposals. 


3. POLITICAL PARTICIPATION PROGRAM—A series of nine workshop 


sessions designed to show businessmen how to work effectively in a 
political party—how to select and nominate qualified candidates for 
public office, and how to get those candidates elected. 


Write for further information about any or all of these three training and action pro- 
grams—and about how you can put them in operation in your community—to practice 
freedom. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES e WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 














LABOR’S TARGETS FOR ’60’S continued from page 39 


Many problems still remain to keep 
unions from working in close harmony 


The former c1o president and 
head of the United Automobile 
Workers still has not been accepted 
by the old-line trade unionists from 
the old AFL skilled trades. They 
don’t like his radical ideas and are 
probably jealous of his intelligence 
and oratorical ability. 

Mr. Reuther was especially crit- 
—— for his proposed march on 

ashington by the unemployed, 
which some felt smacked of com- 
munist tactics. For this proposal, 
approved by Mr. Reuther’s eco- 
nomic policy committee before Mr. 





Secretary-Treasurer William Schnitzler leads Peter 


union while complaining of raids on 
his own union. But before the seven 
days of meetings were over, hurt 
feelings were patched up for the 
time being. 

David J. McDonald, president of 
the United Steelworkers, who was 
absent on a trip to Australia, con- 
tinues to remain cool toward and 
critical of Mr. Reuther, as he has 
been since he tried to prevent Mr. 
Reuther’s election to the c1o presi- 
dency in 1952. 

With the second largest union in 
the AFL-c1o, Mr. McDonald can 


* 
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McGavin (right), assistant to President Meany, to a 
closed-door Executive Council session at which most 
staff men, such as George Weaver (right), are barred 


Meany’s delayed arrival in San 
Juan, the UAw chief received a 
tongue-lashing from Mr. Meany in 
the privacy of the Executive Coun- 
cil session. 

Mr. Meany also berated James B. 
Carey, head of the International 
Union of Electrical Workers, for 
permitting a raid on a former AFL 
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likely keep Mr. Reuther from be- 
coming the next AFL-CIO president. 


Corruption: This is still a problem 
within AFL-CIO, and a bone of con- 
tention because the _ corruption 
seems to be confined to unions from 
the old AFL. Council members from 
former CIO unions want quick and 


drastic action, while those from 
former AFL unions don’t like to re- 
duce their strength and their in- 
fluence in the Council. 

Any impulse to expel a union 
with corrupt leadership from the 
AFL-CIO is tempered also by the 
fact that it doesn’t end the cor- 
ruption and, as in the case of the 
Teamsters Union, doesn’t weaken 
the union. It also cuts into the 
AFL-CIO’s income, something it can 
ill afford at this time when mem- 
bership is slipping. 

Over the protest of former CIO 
leaders, the Executive Council de- 
ferred acting against the refusal of 
Maurice A. Hutcheson, a Council 
member and president of the 850,- 
000-member Carpenters Union, to 
appear and explain his indictment 
in connection with a highway scan- 
dal in Indiana. 

Mr. Hutcheson’s case was con- 
sidered different from Dave Beck’s 
because alleged misuse of union 
funds was involved in Mr. Beck’s 
case and he pleaded the Fifth 
Amendment before the Senate 
Rackets Committee. Mr. Beck was 
removed from the Executive Coun- 
cil and his union later expelled 
from AFL-c10o. Mr. Hutcheson did 
not take the Fifth Admendment, but 
he has been cited for contempt of the 
Senate for refusing to answer ques- 
tions of the McClellan Committee 
on other grounds. He maintains that 
union funds were not involved in 
the highway matter. 

Nevertheless, self-preservation had 
a lot to do with the Council’s de- 
cision. Mr. Hutcheson has author- 
ity to pull the Carpenters Union out 
of the AFL-CIO whenever he sees 
fit, and it is a good bet that many 
of the other craft unions from the 
AFL would join the walkout if it 
occurred. 

In other actions involving corrupt 
unions, the Council appointed a 
trustee to administer the affairs of 
the International Jewelry Workers 
Union, which is undergoing a house- 
cleaning, and appointed a commit- 
tee to investigate the request for 
reaffiliation from the International 
Longshoremen’s_ Association, ex- 
pelled as racket-ridden in 1954 be- 
fore the Senate Rackets Committee 
started its work. The ILA claims to 
have cleaned house. 

Mr. Meany is considering a com- 
plaint from a defeated officer of the 
United Packinghouse Workers that 
he was beaten because he fought 
communists who, he claims, domi- 
nate this union of 130,000 members. 

Mr. Meany criticizes lax local law 
enforcement and corrupt employers 
as largely responsible for corrupt 
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union Officials and welcomes govern- 
ment assistance in rooting it out. 
To date, the AFL-CIO has ex- 
pelled three unions, the teamsters, 
bakery workers and laundry work- 
ers, and chartered two new rival 
unions for the bakery and laundry 
workers. It has set up a rival to the 
teamsters only in Puerto Rico, 
where James R. Hoffa, Teamster 
Union president, threatens to boss 
the entire island. On the mainland, 
too many unions, particularly those 
from the old AFL, need teamster co- 
operation to maintain their strength. 


Jurisdictional disputes: The issue 
of craft vs. industrial unionism 
caused the 1935 AFL split which led 
to the formation of the cro. It still 
plagues the merged organization. 

In the past the problem centered 
around the structure of unioniza- 
tion, as between craft groups and 
plant-wide groups. It now comes up 
most often in situations where in- 
dustrial unions representing plant 
and maintenance employes want 
their members to perform any con- 
struction work that comes up. 

Some industrial unions are in- 
sisting that employers agree in the 
labor contract to give their members 
this work. Heavy unemployment in 
manufacturing has made this a more 
pressing issue. The construction in- 
dustry, supported by the building 
trades unions, has asked Congress 
to declare such a union demand un- 
lawful. 

A committee of the Executive 
Council is trying to resolve some of 
these disputes, mostly in the oil, 
chemical, steel and rubber indus- 
tries, under this AFL-CIO approved 
formula: New construction work be- 
longs to the craft unions; mainte- 
nance and remodeling goes to the 
industrial unions; where work is not 
clearly one or the other, past prac- 
tice in the area will be followed. 


Membership: AFL-C10 membership 
dropped from 15 million to 13.5 mil- 
lion after the teamsters, bakery 
workers and laundry workers were 
expelled. Over the past three years, 
AFL-CIO unions have signed up one 
million new members, but they have 
lost more than that, largely through 
heavy unemployment. Present mem- 
bership is about 13.1 million. 

Heaviest losses have been in UAW, 
down 400,000 to one million; United 
Steelworkers, down 300,000 to 930,- 
000 and United Electrical Workers, 
down 100,000 to 300,000. 

To offset the financial loss, the 
Council assessed affiliated unions 
one cent a month per member, 
for the next six months. This will 
bring in an additional $750,000 this 
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Picture of worker saving money 


She’s helping cut inventory 50% 
with Steiner roll towels 


Here’s why you can cut inventory costs and save ware- 
house space with Steiner Company controlled roll paper towel dispensers 
in your washrooms: Towel supply lasts longer because users take only 
amount they need. Means less inventory . . . ties up far less warehouse 
space. You need only half as much storage space because a case of any 
given size holds twice as many rolled towels as folded. You can cut your 
inventory as much as 50 percent with Steiner dispensers. 

Put them in your washrooms on a trial basis and see 
how you save. Your local janitorial supplier or sanitary paper distributor 
can help you .. . there is no charge for the dispensers. For more infor- 
mation send in the coupon below. 











' 1 
' 
‘' STEINER COMPANY |: 
1 740 RUSH STREET, CHICAGO 11, ILL., DEPT. A-4 
' 
' Please send me free bulletins on Steiner controlled roll paper towel : 
' dispensers. 
' ' 
| NAME 
1 
STEINER | COMPANY 
' 
' STREET! 
: ' 
| city ZONE___STATE 














LABOR’S TARGETS FOR THE 1960'S continued 


Substantial wage increases will be 
strongest union demand on employers 


year, $1.5 million a year when the 
assessment is incorporated in the 
per capita tax at the AFL-CIO con- 
vention in September at San Fran- 
cisco. 

Most of the extra money will be 
devoted to organizing efforts in the 
South and among white-collar work- 
ers, where there is the greatest po- 
tential for new members. (See 
“‘Here Comes Union Drive on Office 
Workers,” February issue. ) 


AFL-CIO and employers 


Main objectives involving direct 
relations with employers are to seek 
higher wages, shorter hours and job 





threatens to remain permanently in 
the area of five million to six mil- 
lion. It was 4.7 million in February. 

All eyes are on negotiations which 
will open May i8 in the basic steel 
industry, although major demands 
are also pending in rubber, long- 
shoring, meat packing and railroads. 

The AFL-CIO is not concerned 
about inflation. As Mr. Meany puts 
it, it is better to produce goods at 
higher prices that workers can buy, 
than goods at lower prices that they 
cannot afford. 


Shorter work week: The goal of a 
35-hour week, with no loss in pay, 


RANSDELL, INC 


Questions put to AFL - CIO President George Meany 
at press conferences try to bring out the meaning 


of Executive Council decisions. Nation’s Business and 


other publications are represented in group above 


security through bargaining and 
legislation. 


Wage demands: Employers will 
find the demand for substantial 
wage increases more pressing at this 
time than the demand for shorter 
hours. 

The AFL-CIO leaders feel that in- 
creased purchasing power through 
higher wages is necessary to pro- 
mote economic growth and reduce 
unemployment, which they say 
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is now official AFL-C1o policy for 
the first time, but nobody seriously 
expects any real progress toward it 
soon. More reliance will be put on 
proposed legislation for a 35-hour 
basic week under the wage-hour law. 
Time and a half overtime pay would 
begin after 35 hours in a week, 
instead of the present 40, under 
bills introduced by Sen. Patrick V. 
McNamara, Michigan Democrat, 
and Rep. James Roosevelt, Cali- 
fornia Democrat. The law would 


take effect one year after enactment. 

Not even the steel workers will 
press seriously for shorter hours this 
year. Mr. McDonald favors three 
months vacation every five years, 
rather than shorter weekly hours. 

Basis for the shorter hours de- 
mand at this time is the failure of 
increased production to make any 
substantial reduction in unemploy- 
ment, which is blamed on increased 
use of labor-saving machinery. 

Mr. Meany complains, for in- 
stance, that although the economy 
has regained 76 per cent of lost 
production, only about 26 per cent 
of those workers laid off from in- 
dustrial jobs have been rehired. 


Job security: Employers will face 
increasing demands for protection 
against layoffs and plant shifts, and 
for full supplementation of unem- 
ployment compensation so as to as- 
sure a guaranteed annual wage. 
Progress already has been made in 
some industries where idle workers 
get as much as two thirds their reg- 
ular pay for as long as a year. 


AFL-CIO and government 


From government, the AFL-CIO 
wants more spending, which it feels 
will create more jobs and reduce 
unemployment. This will be the 
theme of the coming mass unem- 
ployment conference in Washington. 
It also wants a voice in fiscal policy, 
protection and assistance in wage 
and bargaining matters, and more 
social legislation. 


Minimum wage: The AFL-CIO sup- 
ports the Kennedy-Morse-Roosevelt 
bill to raise the minimum hourly 
wage from $1 to $1.25 an hour and 
extend coverage to eight million 
more workers, mostly in retailing 
and service industries. But its ob- 
jectives go beyond this bill. It would 
also extend coverage at this time to 
large farms. As a second step on the 
wage level, it would raise the mini- 
mum to $1.50. This figure was pro- 
posed three years ago. 

While supporting reciprocal trade 
agreements, the AFL-CIO believes 
they should be used to help pro- 
mote fair labor standards all over 
the world. 

“There can be no fair competi- 
tion in international trade unless it 
is based on decent wages and work- 
ing conditions, limited in each coun- 
try only by the economic capacity 
and the productivity of its indus- 
tries,” the AFL-CIO says. 
Taft-Hartley: The AFL-CIO is in- 
sisting that the union-desired Taft- 
Hartley amendments included in 
the Kennedy-Ervin bill be passed, 
along with other sections of the bill 
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which provide for reform in the in- 
ternal operation of unions and im- 
pose some restrictions on employers 
as well. Otherwise, it will drop its 
support of the bill. 

These amendments would ease 
secondary boycott _ restrictions, 
which most employers feel already 
are too loose, and would strengthen 
the control of building trades unions 
over construction workers. 

The unions will continue to press 
vigorously for repeal of Section 
14(b). This would nullify right-to- 
work laws in 19 states. But because 
the issue is so highly controversial, 
it will not insist on it as a price for 
supporting the Kennedy-Ervin la- 
bor reform bill. 


Social legislation: The AFL-CIO 
wants to increase the level of social 
security benefits by increasing the 
tax 25 per cent through an mcrease 
in taxable earnings from $4,800 to 
$6,000 a year and using a more lib- 
eral computation of earnings in meas- 
uring the benefits. It also wants to 
add hospital and medical care. These 
are provided in the Forand bill. 

On unemployment compensation, 
the AFL-CIO is backing the Ken- 
nedy-Karsten bill, cosponsored by 
31 senators and 119 congressmen 
from 29 states. This bill would, for 
the first time, provide for federal 
minimum standards with respect to 
the amount and duration of benefits 
and eligibility. The minimum stand- 
ards proposed—half pay or two 
thirds the average state pay—are 
higher than any state now provides, 
would increase payroll taxes for 
most employers, and would be a big 
step toward destruction of the fed- 
eral-state system. (See “Unions 
Push Federal Jobless Pay,’’ March 
issue. ) 


Federal Reserve Board: The AFL- 
clo wants unions, consumers and 
small business to be given direct 
representation in determining gov- 
ernment monetary policies through 
membership on the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve and 
the boards of the 12 regional Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks. 

The Executive Council attacked 
the Federal Reserve system as the 
private domain of banks and big 
corporations and asserted that its 
anti-inflation policies created mass 
unemployment and stifled economic 
growth. 

It said that the Board’s decisions 
should be “coordinated with other 
government decisions designed to 
accomplish the central objective of 
the American economy—maximum 
employment, production and pur- 
chasing power.” END 
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If your business is affected by new construction activity: 


This free booklet may change 
your thinking about your market... 
and point out what you can know and 


do about it! == 
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Learn how DODGE CONSTRUCTION CONTRACT STATISTICS can 
help you 


... determine what share of the market yow’re now getting 
... maggregate and by territories. 
... tell whether yow re gaining or losing ground 
in your market... and how fast. 


... evaluate the performance of your salesmen or 
distributors ... organize 
territories more efficiently. 


. concentrate your sales and promotion efforts 
where and when they'll do the most good. 


... make valuable short-term sales forecasts ... to 
improve control of inventories, production, 
purchase of materials, ete. 
. make better management decisions in many 


areas... based on more accurate knowledge of 
actual market conditions. 


For free booklet write to F. W. Dodge Corporation, 


Construction News Division, Dept. NB49, 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Ff. W. DODGE 


F.W. DODGE CORPORATION ri 


Construction Contract Statistics 


Construction News Division 
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PEOPLE 
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NEW YORK LIFES 
EMPLOYEE 
PROTECTION PLAN 


designed for firms with 5 or 
more employees, offers choice 
of these modern coverages 


1) Medical Care Benefits — now 
include Major Medical Insurance (in 
most states) to help provide financial 
aid when very serious illness or injury 
strikes. Supplements basic benefits 
that help meet hospital, medical and 
surgical expenses due to non-occupa- 
tional accidents or sickness. Several 
benefit schedules available for insured 
employer, employees and dependents. 


OQ Life Insurance — payable at 
death to beneficiary. Accidental death 
benefit optional. 


(3) Weekly Indemnity Benefit — 
payable for total disability due to 
non-occupational accident or sick- 
ness. Different amounts and benefit 
periods available. (Not available in 
states with compulsory disability laws 
—or cash sickness laws.) 
Ask your New York Life agent for 
information now, or write to address below: 
Individual policies or a group contract 


issued, depending upon number of 
employees and applicable state law. 


New York Life 


wylig Insurance Company 


51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
(In Canada: 320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario) 


The New York Life Agent in 
Your Community is a Good Man to Know 
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Executive 
Trends 


New tool for managers — history 
Company chronicles are becoming an important new adjunct to ex- 
ecutive decision-making. 

Prof. Albert K. Steigerwalt of the University of Michigan, one 
of 250 specialists in this little known field, says two factors lie 
behind the boom in business histories: 1, increased recognition by 
businessmen of the need to provide an objective account of their 
actions to the public and, 2, growing awareness in the academic 
world that good histories can give insights to business practices 
and policy making. 

The histories give the businessman a critical analysis of the 
growth and development of his firm, plus an objective portrait of 
its strengths and weaknesses. 


P Unlike past company histories, many of which were little more than 
promotional whitewash, today’s chronicles are generally being handled on a 


contract basis with full freedom granted to the authors. 


More in-plant training coming 


As noted in this space some months ago, executive education was 
hit hard by the 1957-58 recession. Lawrence A. Appley, president 
of the American Management Association, estimates that executive 
“school” enrollments totaled some 300,000 in 1958—down from 
about 500,000 the previous year. 

Indications now are that the slump in manager education is 
ending. AMA, for example, figures that total executive enrollments 
in its own and other programs—including those offered by uni- 
versities—should climb back to about 1957’s level this year. 

Emphasis is shifting to close-to-home training, including in- 
plant training. Many concerns believe they get better results from 
training if they manage it themselves, since that assures control 
of the curricula and concentration on job-related problems. 

P It has been reliably estimated that 1,000 U. S. companies are spending 


more than $2 million annually to send their managers through programs 


offered by the nation’s universities. 


Is success making you sick? 
A recent issue of one of America’s most popular women’s maga- 
zines explores (from a wife’s-eye-view) the problem of unhealthy 
career competition among executives. 

An alarming example cited in the report is that of a company 
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in which half a dozen key men “dropped dead” from heart attacks 
in a period of less than a year as a result of their internecine 
struggles for position. Competition among them had reached into 
their suburban home life, with each of the executives trying to 
outdo his associates in such strenuous avocations as building patios 
and barbecue pits. 

The moral is one that most doctors and management authorities 
unreservedly indorse: Executives should compete, but not to the 
extent that the competition becomes detrimental to health. 


> But how can you tell when the danger point has been reached? A Wash- 
ington, D. C., psychiatrist who has treated numerous executives says it de- 
pends on your honest answer to this question: “Why am I working as hard 
as I am?” If your answer is “for the fun of my work,” or “for the creative 
satistaction it affords,’ or ‘‘to enhance the opportunities of all of us,” then 
you are probably not in trouble. But if your answer is “to put me in a 
more tavorable position than so-and-so for the next raise or promotion,” 


then you are driven by unhealthy motivations. 


The tyranny of self 

To avoid the harmful effects of competition, we should re-examine 
what the term “competition” means to us. For too many people, 
psychologists say, the word means actual physical combat and all 
the emotions which accompany it—particularly fear and rage. 
When these emotions are at work, the body and mind undergo 
pressures which, if sustained for a long period, can be harmful. 

An executive who harbors unhealthy motivations—such as fear 
or jealousy—often fails to realize that they are driving him. Psy- 
chologists point out that men of action frequently lack insight 
into themselves. They bull ahead without thought that they may 
be straining for a goal because of undesirable motivations. 


> Of all the emotional problems which bedevil business executives, none is 
more universal than the fear of failure. Consulting psychologist Edwin M. 
Glasscock says that because many fears are deeply rooted in the personality, 
it sometimes requires professional help for the individual to develop effec- 
tive ways of handling his feelings. However, there are certain guide lines 


which each of us can follow (see Dr. Glasscock’s article on page 40). 


Some recruiting guide lines 

If you or other executives of your company are planning to inter- 
view college seniors this spring you might find some useful hints 
in a new survey of campus recruiting by business and industry. 
The report was prepared by Dr. Frank E. Endicott, director of 
placement, Northwestern University. 

The survey covered 205 well known business and industrial 
concerns. It concludes that there will be a substantial increase 
this year—over last—in the number of college men and women 
to be employed. 

The most useful question that can be asked in an initial inter- 
view, the survey shows, is one covering the long-range goals, 
ambitions and objectives of the graduate. 


> Other helpful questions listed: Why did you choose your field of special 
study? What subjects have you enjoyed most? Least? Why do you think 
you qualify for this type of work? Why did you select this company? 
Questions of this type, the survey indicates, give the recruiter a good fore- 


’ 


knowledge of the graduate. “Poor personality” is the most often cited reason 


for rejection of the graduate-applicant. 
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NEW YORK LIFES 
NYL-A-PLAN 


A personal insurance 
service—offers firms 
these important benefits: 


* Nyl-A-Plan helps you hold key 
people by giving them an opportunity 
to properly coordinate their company 
and personal insurance plans. 


* Nyl-A-Plan provides the services 
of a trained representative to help 
each employee set up a family security 
program and obtain additional per- 
sonal insurance, as needed, at the 
lower Nyl-A-Plan rates. He also ex- 
plains the value of group insurance, 
other company benefits and Social 
Security—emphasizing how much of 
their cost you pay. 


* Nyl-A-Plan gives employees 
greater security at lower cost... 
boosts morale and productivity, too! 


Ask your New York Life representative 
for a free booklet that tells how your 
company can benefit by installing 
Nyl-A-Plan, or write to address below. 


New York Life 


@yl® Insurance Company 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
(in Canada: 320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario) 
Life Insurance « Group Insurance 


Annuities 
Accident & Sickness Insurance e Pension Plans 
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TOMORROW'S 
MANAGERS 
FACE 
MANY CAREERS 


Era of rapid change demands 
new attitudes from leaders 





A Nation’s Business interview 
with Dr. James B. Edson, 
Army research scientist 





NEVER HAS the rate of technologi- 
cal advancement been so acceler- 
ated. The implications of this prog- 
ress extend beyond science. They 
touch every aspect of our lives, our 
personal psychology and economy. 

What kind of men will excel in 


tomorrow’s_ fast-changing world? 
Under what conditions will busi- 
ness operate? Dr. James B. Edson, 
assistant to the director of research 
and development for the Army, 
gives his opinions here. Trained as 
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a physicist and an astronomer, Dr. 
Edson describes himself as a scien- 
tist with a generalist’s views, a stu- 
dent of the human characteristics 
necessary for success in the space 
age. He developed the missile-track- 
ing telescope and was a co-devel- 
oper of tactical atomic weapons for 
the Army. 

Here’s how Dr. Edson answered 
the questions of a NATION’S BUSI- 
NESS editor: 


Dr. Edson, will you comment on 
the problems business will face in 
the future? 


The foreseeable future will be 
dominated by an ever increasing 
rate of change. Our research invest- 
ment now yields compound interest. 

Our knowledge of physics, for in- 
stance, appears to be doubling it- 
self about every 15 years. 

Our physical powers grow even 
faster than our knowledge. Such 
things as the thrust of the biggest 
rocket or the energy of the biggest 
bomb are increasing by ten or a 
hundredfold in a decade. 

The value of a new piece of knowl- 
edge or a new technique is propor- 
tional to the number of techniques 
one already has. 

Since our wealth of technique is 


already very large, every additional 
piece of knowledge makes, accord- 
ingly, great difference. 

Rewards for swift, successful in- 
novations and oblivion for the lag- 
gard will be even more conspicuous 
factors in the future. This will ex- 
tend to nations as well as to private 
enterprise. 


What problems will this 


progress bring? 


rapid 


One of the sociological problems, 
for instance, arises from our habit 
of creating vast new enterprises to 
meet a new need without any plan 
for the termination of these enter- 
prises after the need is met. 

One has to plan to recover his 
resources in order to have the 
strength for the next step. 

We find our best examples to- 
day :n the field of military technol- 
ogy. There we already see, for ex- 
ample, the urgent problem the 
military aircraft industry faces in 
trying to transform itself into a 
quite different missile industry. 

The problem is not so evident in 
the civilian economy because the 
forcing factors are less strong. But 
international competition extends 
increasingly into the economic and 
social areas. 


What changes do you foresee in 
business technology? 


I see automation growing now in 
two main fields. One is in the direct 
control of physical processes such 
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as manufacturing, or the guidance 
of missiles. The other is in all such 
administrative operations as may be 
directed by the logical application 
of a rule book. Machines are better 
and faster at logic than are men. 


Does that mean that more deci- 
sions in the future will be made 
by machines? 


More and more the machine will 
deny to management the privilege 
of irrational decision. There will re- 
main areas where facts are missing. 
The crucial area of command de- 
cision will challenge the skills of 
superbly trained and gifted people. 


How will such a manager be 
trained? 

At present there is no stabilized 
art of management for change. Each 
manager must rely on his own ideas, 
but an effort is beginning now to 
stress and develop this difficult field 
of management. 

In the future a manager will have 
to be tuned to the fact that nothing 
will be remaining static very long. 
He will normally anticipate that 
his present product, organization 
and plant will be outmoded. 


What qualities will be necessary 
for such a manager? 


The manager and the leader in a 
dynamic society must first of all 
be creative. He must have original 
ideas for the solution of the novel 
problems that continually arise. 
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He must be a leader in energeti- 
cally applying the new concepts that 
he originates, and he must be al- 
ways a master not only of the art of 
leadership but of the new sciences 
and technology that will flow into 
his realm of effort; he must always 
be learning. 


Will the manager’s job be signifi- 
cantly changed in the future? 

Surely our dependence upon each 
other, and the manager’s need to di- 
rect the efforts of many men, will 
grow in the future. 


Will we be more dependent upon 
one another in the future? 


That is right. The manager’s 
problem must be the willingness to 
dismantle or make major rearrange- 
ments in the organization that he 
has built, rather than to continue 
desperate and unfruitful efforts to 
preserve. He has to learn to change. 
Just as a side remark, this is a 
difficult thing to do. The knowledge 
that a plant a man has built is no 
longer going to be economic, and 
that he must have a plan to dis- 
mantle it in an orderly way, re-em- 
ploy the men and start anew, is a 
particularly hard thing. Yet this is 
going to be the kind of thing that 
managers must face. 

I think there will be in the future, 
as always, areas of less rapid 
change and more modest rewards. 
An example today, I think, is in the 
public services and public utilities 
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where demands and_ techniques 
change less rapidly. 


How will this affect the personal 
psychology of man? 


Instead of depending on one’s 
status in society, on one’s job and 
on one’s established profession, one 
must learn to depend on his innate 
intelligence and abilities to meet 
problems not previously mastered. 

Within a single life span a man 
may have several careers. He 
may have been a manager of a 
major military aircraft production 
facility. He may now meet the re- 
quirements to manage profoundly 
different guided missile manufac- 
ture. Beyond that he may face the 
end of the crucial significanee of the 
guided missile and the beginning of 
some yet unforeseen technique be- 
fore his working life is over. 

In the past our cultures have 
been based on the assumption that 
nothing will change very much. 
Accordingly, we have learned to 
rely for our self-confidence and se- 
curity on keeping a status quo in 
our work. 

The man who aspires to leader- 
ship cannot cling to the past. Also 
in the future, many more people 
will, of necessity, come to know the 
pure joy that flows from new 
achievement. This joy is familiar to 
the scientists and other creative 
workers of today. It is what drives 
them to superlative accomplish- 
ment often in the face of poverty 
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MANY CAREERS 


continued 


and social opposition. The responsi- 
ble citizens of a dynamic society 
must of necessity repeatedly expe- 
rience the triumph of new achieve- 
ment because the repetition of old 
achievement will soon become fruit- 
less. 


Must the manager of the future 
be more self-disciplined than the 
man of today? 


Yes. In the first place, education 
requires discipline, the discipline of 
the child to turn from play to study, 
the discipline of the adult to turn 
éff the television and turn on the 
desk lamp. Then, too, when human 
knowledge is sketchy, or lacking, 
any impulsive course of conduct 
may be as successful as any other; 
but when one competes with men 
who possess a vast strength of perti- 
nent knowledge and the power to 
apply it, whimsical and impulsive 
conduct fails. 


How will a person’s freedom be 
affected in the future? 


The man of the future will be as 
-free as his fellow citizens let him be. 

In earlier times when the popula- 
tion was sparse, a man, or at most 
a family, did most everything for 
himself. Now you and I can do 
little for ourselves. We do things for 
each other. This arises partly out of 
increasing specialization, and partly 
out of the pure fact that there are 
more of us living closer together. A 
man’s freedom in the future will be 
measured by the willingness of his 
neighbors to give him what he wants. 


What code of ethics will the man 
of the future live by? 


Anthropologists tell us that every 
society has a body of faith by which 
its people live. This faith is often in- 
corporated in the wisdom sayings of 
the society. Some of the sayings by 
which a dynamic culture of the fu- 
ture may live might be as follows: 

Knowledge is power. 

The joy is in the becoming. 

As you serve, so shall you be 
served. 

Of course, the timeless basic 
truths of society will continue to en- 
dure, one such as the Golden Rule. 
We have each at one time or an- 
other known the satisfaction of its 
fulfillment. I see every day the con- 
sequences of its violation: the elab- 
orate rules of our red tape, the end- 
less maneuvering of our meetings, 
the searching for hidden tricks, the 
deathly slowness of our decisions— 
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all arising from our lack of full 
trust in one another. 


In the future will we have to have 
more mutual trust than we have 
today? 


Yes, I think so. As I watch the 
terrible consequences of the viola- 
tion of the Golden Rule in today’s 
world, I hope that the future society 
will be wiser as well as more learned 
than we. 

It may be that through a great 
wave of science we may reach an 
era of good manners. 

One can’t give a date, but one can 
be certain that, when each of the 
smaller nations possesses atomic 
weapons capable of inflicting dam- 
age greater than the value of that 
nation, surely all nations, great and 
small, will be polite to one another. 


Do you foresee any necessary po- 
litical changes in order to have 
this dynamic society, any changes 
in our form of government? 

I think that the fate of democ- 
racy in the dynamic society of the 
future will depend upon the per- 
centage of the people who are fit 
for freedom. 


What do you mean by those fit for 
freedom? 

Seeking democracy in America, 
we have provided abundantly for 
mediocrity. If we continue in this, 





“Of all the nations, 
America has the 
tradition of growth and 
of personal resilience 
best suited to 

a transformation toward 
a dynamic society...” 


we may breed up a numerous com- 
fortable mediocrity and only a few 
superbly endowed people who have 
managed to achieve their capabili- 
ties. 

In such a circumstance, when a 
deadly crisis comes, the mediocre 
will have no recourse but to huddle 
at the feet of the competent: The 
name for this is dictatorship. 

But if any considerable percent- 
age of the people of a country fit 
themselves by discipline and edu- 
cation for freedom in tomorrow’s 
world, then democracy will auto- 
matically result. 


How might relations of business 
with the government change? 

Today we see an increasing re- 
liance by industry upon statistical 
and other information gathered by 
the government for the purpose of 
forecasting future conditions. This 
governmental role in assistance to 
industry will continue to grow. 

Another present trend, particu- 
larly in the military field, is for the 
government to absorb the risk of in- 
novations. As the pace of innova- 
tion increases, so will its risks and 
its rewards. One hazard is that, if 
the government absorbs the risk of 
innovation, industry will be encour- 
aged to relax its management effort 
and thus increase the cost of in- 
novation. 


How could that happen? 


An indifferent management could 
easily drive the cost of innovation 
to the point where its absorption 
by the government would threaten 
the stability of the economy. It 
seems to me that the nation as a 
whole must make a profit. If inno- 
vation is imperative to the national 
welfare and if the cost of that in- 
novation rises above the net profit of 
the national economy, it could break 
the country. While I personally 
would prefer to see the continued 
healthy growth of private enter- 
prise and the corresponding willing- 
ness of industry to absorb the risks 
of innovation, the essential point 
here is that by all means we must 
develop a quality of management 
capable of controlling the cost of 
innovation and showing a net profit 
in the effort. 

I would anticipate that when a 
management of such skill as to ac- 
complish rapid and radical innova- 
tions at a profit does appear, this 
management will be able to create 
such a competitive situation as to 
have profound effects upon the civi- 
lian economy. 


Our greatest danger as a country 
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lies in not being able to change 
as fast as technology. Is that true? 


Yes. There is a line of reasoning 
that leads to the conclusion that 
the cold war may have a surprise 
ending in the collapse of the men 
and institutions of one side or the 
other in the increasing torrent of 
change. 

The nation that stumbles and 
collapses may be the one that can- 
not run fast enough to keep up with 
the change. 


What part will world-wide indus- 
trialization play in our future 
economy? 

The industrial revolution started 
on the shores of the English Channel 
in Britain and France. It spread 
across the world. Its highest points 
are now perhaps in Detroit and 
Moscow. It leaves some depression 
behind as it moves and it continues 
to sweep on. Some day it will cul- 
minate in China. 

China has the people and the re- 
sources. When it has passed through 
the industrial revolution it might 
then become the decisively domi- 
nant world power. 


Will the United States or the So- 
viet Union go down as China rises? 

Not necessarily; we may inter- 
vene. It is like driving a motor car. 
You see that you are going to hit 
the fire hydrant unless you turn the 
steering wheel. If you turn the 
wheel, you remove the present dan- 
ger and aim yourself for the tele- 
phone pole in the next block. This 
requires further action. If we just 
sit here, we can forecast pretty ac- 
curately that we will not remain in 
our present way of life. 

Of all the nations, America has 
the tradition of growth and of per- 
sonal resilience best suited to a 
transformation toward a dynamic 
society. If we determine to do so, we 
can use the present platform of our 
achievements to spring once again 
upward to powers literally beyond 
our present imaginings. Our fore- 
fathers, starting with a dream, gave 
us what we have now. If we can 
make that dream live again we can 
make another leap upward as great 
as was theirs. 

One way to look at it is to think 
of our present society, the result of 
the industrial revolution, as a hy- 
brid between a dynamic technology 
and a static social tradition. Even 
this hybrid has the powers to revo- 
lutionize the world. If we can de- 
velop a dynamic society to match 
our dynamic sciences, the way is 
open for an entirely new order of 
achievement. END 
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IN THE 


UNION PACIFIC 
WEST 


As we all know, the territory shown on the map always has been a 
tremendous source of agricultural products ... of raw materials for proc- 


essing and manufacturing. 
Today, due to its growth in pop 


ulation and wealth it has assumed new 


importance as a consumer market. 


This emphasizes the need for dependable, near-at-hand rail 
service ... not only to transport raw materials but also to act 
as a carrier for finished products to distribution points within 
and beyond the western states area. 


This is the freight job that Union 


Pacific is well equipped to handle, in 


addition to providing modern passenger facilities. 


* 
Yes, there's plenty of room for in 
West.”’ For further information co 
or get in direct touch with— 


dustrial expansion in the ‘Union Pacific 
ntact your nearest U.P. representative 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT UNION 
DEPARTMENT PACIFIC 


UNION PACIFIC 
FAckhoad. 


OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


RAILROAD 
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CHECK these reasons for choosing a nationalease firm: Experienced | 
nationally, but locally owned. “ Cost geared to the local area, flexible in | 
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FOR ON-THE-SPOT 
FULL-SERVICE! 


scope. Service garages owned, equipped and staffed by the lessor, well- 
managed to effect maximum efficiencies. ~ Extra equipment always avail- 
able for peak-load or accident emergencies. “ Adaptable to unusual needs, 
special equipment, off-point locations. ~ Reliable— preferred! 


LEASE ane for Profit! nationalease service doesn’t add to your 


cost... 


. it saves! Saves unproductive capital and management 


time you now spend on trucks. All you do is supply the driver, 


Nationallease 





then operate the truck as if you owned it. 
Write us for the name of the nationalease company in 
your area, and descriptive brochure. 


NATIONAL TRUCK LEASING SYSTEM 


Serving principal cities of the United States, Canada and Puerto Rico 


23 E. JACKSON BLVD., SUITE E-4 » CHICAGO dieu ILLINOIS 
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will be worth 10,000 words 














...this new 
VU-LYTE II 
shows BIG, clear 
pictures on a 
screen or wall. 
No slides are 
needed. 


Beseler’s VU-LYTE II 
Opaque Projector projects 
your charts, maps, papers, your 

watch, this magazine, anything. 

It projects instantly, in full color or black 
and white, to a meeting of from 4 to 400. 
The WU-LYTE II is simple, quick, 
precise. It is your most effective aide to 
successful business communications. 
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Write fora Free 
Demonstration, 
and ask for § 
the brochure: J 
“11 Checkpoints i 
For Better Vis- 
ual Meetings” 


THE VU-LYTE II 
IS TO THE EYE 


WHAT A LOUDSPEAKER 
IS TO THE EAR 
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THE TRUTH 


If you are a $5,000-to-$20,000 investor you 
should have our free folder ‘‘What Is A Royal- 
ty?’’ for higher monthly income than is possible 
elsewhere. No stocks for sale. Address Operator 
NB, Rm. 724, Cooper Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. 
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‘ANSWER AMERICA 


ANSWERS YOUR TELEPHONE 
24 HOURS EVERY DAY 


Offices everywhere . . . For in- 
formation, look for ANSWER 
AMERICA in the WHITE 
SECTION of your Tele- 
phone Directory or call 

information or write 


ANSWER AMERICA, INC. 
55 East Washington Street, Chicago 2, MW 














| EUROPEAN 
COMMON MARKET | 


If you are planning to manufacture in Eu- 
rope, take advantage of a 12-acre 
industrial site 
with railroad siding in the center of a 
region in 
Belgium 
abundantly supplied with skilled labor; 8 
| acres of large assembly buildings in active 
operation, 1200 employes, iron foundry, 
forging, 800-ton stamping press, mechani- | 
cal tool shop, etc. Write: 
Leon G. Rucquoi & Associates, Inc. 
Industrial Consultants } 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. | 
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High income means 
bigger families, 
changed spending 


will continue to drop. The number 
with incomes above $5,000 should 
rise about three times as fast as it 
rose between 1957 and 1958. The 
rise in the number with incomes of 
$10,000 or more may be nearly ten 
times as great. 

As the average rises, the number 
in the lower income groups drops. 
In 1940 about 60 per cent of the 
total families had incomes under 
$4,000 in 1957 purchasing power. 
By 1960 those with incomes under 
$4,000 should account for less than 
35 per cent of the total. This 35 
per cent will be made up to a large 
extent of young families just get- 
ting started, older families with no 
full-time wage earner, families 
whose breadwinner is temporarily 
unemployed or permanently unem- 
ployable, farmers on marginal land, 
and some families with poorly 
skilled workers. 

Most families with one or more 
full-time members of the labor force 
will have incomes of more than 
$4,000 and more than half wiil have 
incomes of at least $6,000. 

As the bottom income bracket 
moves up so do the next-to-the-bot- 
tom, the center and the above-aver- 
age families. The further the rise, 
the fewer left at the old bottom, 
and the more there are at the old 
top. So the number with incomes 
below $5,000 drops, and the num- 
ber with incomes above $7,500 rises 
markedly. 

This is a natural development of 
a successful economy. 

While this rise in incomes is but 
a continuation of what has been 
going on since 1940 it cannot be as- 
sumed that the rise will never be 
interrupted. It has always been in- 
terrupted in the past. In making 
plans for the future, it may be wise 
to prepare for a tremendous in- 
crease in the number of households 
with incomes of more than $5,000, 
and particularly for an increase in 
the number with incomes exceeding 
$10,000 and, at the same time, to be 
prepared for short interruptions in 
the rise. 

Several possible developments 
might change the outlook. For in- 
stance, should the hours of work 
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drop faster in the future than in the 
past, our sights would have to be 
lowered. Families might decide that 
shorter hours and more leisure 
would have greater value than more 
money. From the standpoint of na- 
tional income data this would sug- 
gest that our standard of living was 
not rising or our gross national 
product was not going up as fast 
as that of the Soviet Union. From 
the standpoint of real values, our 
income might be rising as fast or 
even faster than it rose under a 40- 
hour week. 

It is also possible that cutting the 
workweek would increase working 
hours. In Akron, where rubber com- 
pany employes have a short work- 
week, many people hold two jobs. 
A cut in the workweek might, there- 
fore, hide increased pay and longer 
hours. It would not have to be in- 
consistent with a growth in dollar 
income. 

A shorter workweek could also 
have two possible effects on capital 
costs. 

The cost of capital is a rising per- 
centage of the total cost of produc- 
ing goods. Much of this cost goes 
on seven days a week whether the 
capital is used or not. If a cut in 
the workweek resulted in fewer ma- 
chine hours per year, the cost of the 
capital per hour used would rise. 
This would reduce the proportion 
available for labor. If shorter hours 
were combined with more double or 
triple shifts so as to increase the use 
of capital, this development need 
not occur. 

These points emphasize that any 
projection is subject to many quali- 
fications. 

The impact that the probable fu- 
ture growth in average income will 
have on markets will vary. The con- 
sumption of calories, for instance, 
will not be affected appreciably. 
The average calorie intake has not 
changed much in the past 60 years. 
But the market for fresh foods and 
prepared foods, as well as the mar- 
ket for specific types of meat, will 
be affected. 

The farm crops that dominated 
the field when agricultural support 
laws were first passed will no longer 
dominate the field for either farm- 
ers or consumers. The market for 
leisure clothes, as distinguished 
from work clothes, will be affected. 
Even the type of work clothes in 
demand will change. The willing- 
ness and ability to buy rather than 
to rent will continue strong. Quality 
will be of increasing importance. 
Services, which accounted for 40.6 
per cent of consumer outlays in 
1929, accounted for only 38.5 per 
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cent in 1958. But the percentage is 
rising again. 

Many aspects of this growth of 
income will be significant. The rise 
in incomes has helped check the de- 
cline in the number of persons per 
family. This rise in the number of 
children in families is giving the 
purchase of homes a high priority. 

Studies of the University of 
Michigan and the Federal Reserve 
Board continue to show families 
emphasizing the importance of good 
homes. Studies by the Bureau of 
the Census show that more than 
300,000 substandard units a year 
have been demolished in recent 
years. 

The vacancies today tend to be 
in substandard units. Rents for de- 
sirable units are being pushed up 
continually. 

The rise in incomes will continue 
to encourage the removal of sub- 
standard housing and its replace- 
ment by improved housing. 

Another factor must be borne in 
mind—the shift in the age distribu- 
tion that is ahead. This is not di- 
rectly related to the change in in- 
comes, but the increase in incomes 
will influence the way the changed 
age distribution affects markets. 
The number of households headed 








by individuals from 30 to 45 will 
not increase in the next few years. 
There will be big increases in the 
number under 30 and older than 55. 
With rising incomes, this will mean 
an increased market for smaller 
homes, apartments and permanent 
trailers. 

This shift may decrease interest 
in exurbia and the suburbs. 

Rural non-farm growth, which 
has recently been about 500,000 
households per year, may drop to 
around 425,000. Urban _ growth, 
which in recent years has been more 
than 500,000 per year, may rise to 
650,000 or 700,000 but the amount 
of new land needed per new house- 
hold may be appreciably less. 

Even a luxury apartment makes 
use of less land than three or four- 
bedroom homes on half-acre or acre 
lots. 

The market resulting from the in- 
crease~ in the number of children 
and from the higher income received 
by the increased number of young 
and old families will be difficult to 
assess in each community. In some 
cities a decline in the number of 
middle-aged families may be more 
than offset by the increased number 
of children in the families left in 
these age brackets. The existing 
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This booklet has been prepared by the National Wiring Bureau, a non-profit organization 
dedicated to better understanding and utilization of the benefits of electricity. 


Get FREE brochure showing how alert businessmen are increas- 
ing business and profits through better use of electricity. Dozens of 
actual case histories — over 75 photographs. Mail coupon today! 
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continued 


stock of larger houses may, there- 
fore, be inadequate. 

One thing that does seem prob- 
able is that in a large proportion of 
communities the demand for good 
apartments will grow. This will help 
reduce pressure for transferring raw 
land to residential use. 

The movement from exurbia to 
suburbia, and from suburbia _ to 


cities, and the rising income ac- 
companying this movement, will 
have many effects on distribution 
facilities, transportation, employ- 
ment, and financial institutions. The 
financing required for an apartment 
house, for instance, may be different 
and use different institutions than 
the financing of single-family dwell- 
ings. (Some of the possibilities were 
suggested in the article, “Get Ready 
For A Boost in Sales,” NATION’S 
BUSINESS, November, 1955.) 
The prospects for the 1960’s are 


tremendous and, after allowing for 
the lag that accompanies any 
change in income distribution, these 
prospects should begin to appear by 
fall of this year or at least by the 
spring of 1960. 

—ROBINSON NEWCOMB 





A more detailed analysis of the con- 
sumer and his buying intentions, 
as revealed in late survey results, 
may be found in the article which 
begins below. 





New consumer mood affects you 


Analysis of buyers’ psychology 
throws light on future markets 


CONSUMERS are much more opti- 
mistic and confident now than a 
year ago. The chances are that their 
willingness to buy will improve fur- 
ther so the longer-range prospects 
are favorable. 

But consumers are not in a mood 
to go on a spending spree. They 
need to be persuaded to buy. Prod- 
ucts must be attractive and offered 
at prices thought to be right. 

Because of worries about inflation 
and the impact of the recession on 
millions of households, the time 
span between the recession and a 
return of improved sentiment for 
consumer durables is much longer 
now than in 1954-55. 

These conclusions emerge from 
the most recent measurement of 
consumer attitudes and intentions 
to buy, carried out in the 1959 sur- 
vey of consumer finances—a coop- 
erative undertaking of the Federal 
Reserve Board and the Survey Re- 
search Center of the University of 
Michigan, reported in the Federal 
Reserve Bulletin. 

To understand the lag in con- 
sumer demand for durables, the re- 
ported findings must be viewed in 
the perspective of data collected 
earlier by the Survey Research 
Center. This will show why, al- 
though the long-run prospect is 
bright, immediate prospects require 
a cautious appraisal. 

Why did the recession of 1958 not 





Dr. Katona is program director of 
the Survey Research Center of the 
University of Michigan. 
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degenerate into a long and deep de- 
pression? In the spring of 1958 
ominous signs of a cumulative down- 
ward spiral were apparent: Under 
the impact of worries about jobs 
and incomes, consumers curtailed 
their expenditures slightly near the 
end of 1957; when a few months 
later the news about rising unem- 
ployment spread, they cut their ex- 
penditures greatly. 

It was possible that sustained 
high confidence, which character- 
ized the economic climate for 15 
years before 1958, would give way 
to a prolonged period of uncertainty 
and uneasiness. It was also possible 
that after many years of large pur- 
chases the major wants of consum- 
ers were depleted and households 
were saturated with goods. 

Consumer surveys in the summer 
of 1958 contradicted these notions. 
In 1958, as in the previous prosper- 
ous years, most American consum- 
ers were convinced that a major de- 
pression could not occur again. 
They thought that we had learned 
how to avoid a depression. Most 
consumers, in the upper as well as 
in the lower income brackets, also 
maintained their long-range confi- 
dence. They were convinced that, 
over a period of years, they would 
improve their standard of living. 

These underlying opinions and 
feelings (described in the August 
1958 issue of NATION’s BUSINESS) 
help to explain a major finding 
made in the summer of 1958: Peo- 
ple’s desires and wishes for addi- 
tional and better durable goods were 


BY GEORGE KATONA 


as frequent during the recession as 
in the previous good years. 

When consumers were asked to 
name special or unusual expendi- 
tures they would like to make, the 
answers received in 1958 could not 
be distinguished from those of one 
or two years earlier. Approximately 
two thirds of all families described 
at least one, often several, desires. 
Automobiles, household appliances, 
additions and repairs to homes, cot- 
tages, and trips, as well as luxury 
and hobby expenditures, were all 
reported with similar frequency in 
1958 as in 1956. 

But the follow-up question, ‘“What 
are the chances that you will buy a 
car (household appliances, etc.) in 
the next 12 months?” brought dif- 
ferent answers. Many fewer people 
said that they intended to buy. 

Last year’s sharply reduced con- 
sumer purchases of durables may be 
attributed to postponement of trans- 
forming desires into demand. Be- 
cause of misgivings about income, 
employment, and the prospects for 
the economy, as well as dissatisfac- 
tion with prices, a substantial pro- 
portion of consumers decided to buy 
less on installment than earlier. 

But the underlying confidence in 
long-run prospects was not de- 
stroyed. Therefore, consumers re- 
acted to easy money conditions by 
stepping up their purchases of new 
houses. Also, they did not increase 
their savings greatly and maintained 
their expenditures on nondurables 
and services. 

The low point of industrial pro- 
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Oh, what will you do without water ? 


You mean there’s a shortage? With population zooming as it is, water grows 
Indeed there is. In the last five years over 1000 _less plentiful all the time. 
U. S. communities have had to ration water. Will your town run dry? It depends on you... 








Attention: 
e PUBLIC OFFICIALS « COMMUNITY LEADERS 
e WATER UTILITY MANAGERS 


We have prepared a complete, step-by-step plan of 
action for you to use in your community. This is the 
first program ever developed specifically to give 
you everything you need to help your community 
get more adequate water rates and a plentiful water 
supply. The complete program is yours at no cost 
... write for full details. 


Let us send you this free booklet, ‘“‘Water— 
make sure you'll always have plenty.’’ Tells 
how to learn if you’re running short, what 
to do if you are. Write today to Cast Iron 
Pipe Research Association, 3440 Pruden- 
tial Plaza, Chicago 1, Illinois. 











Printed in your interest by the makers of 
America’s greatest water carrier... Cc y+ Ss T : RO Ni - } oe E 








That’s a lot of pig! 


“Yessir, that’s 17 billion dollars’ worth of pig, you might say. 
A startling price tag when you consider that you are paying 
for a chunk of it this year—out of your business income. 


“$17,000,000,000! That’s a lot of money, isn’t it? It’s the 
amount of corporation income taxes the U. S. Treasury ex- 
pects to collect this fiscal year. And when you pay your busi- 
ness taxes to Uncle Sam, aren't you in effect buying a ‘pig-in-a- 
poke’? 


“How will that hard-earned business income tax money of 
yours be spent? Do you know, or do you just think you do? 


“If you don’t know, I urge you to give this ‘pig’ a close look. 
Find out what you’re buying. The best advice I can give you 
is: Join your local Chamber of Commerce. You'll be work- 
ing with a team of other business men and women who want 
answers to their questions too—and who are interested in ex- 
pressing their opinions. 

“And if you do know the answers already, fellow business 
man, we need you! We need your leadership, your counsel, 


your guidance. 


“In either case, call us today. You'll benefit from that call.” 


Rete Hrogress 


Speaking for your 
local Chamber of Commerce 
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duction was reached in April 1958. 
Since then the rate of production 
has recovered practically to the pre- 
recession levels. National income is 
even higher than before the reces- 
sion—partly because it reflects in- 
flation. But business expenditures 
on plants and machinery as well as 
consumer expenditures on durable 
goods are still lagging and are re- 
sponsible for much of the current 
unemployment. 

Consumers’ investment expendi- 
tures present an especially puzzling 
problem because their ability to buy 
is at least as high as before the re- 
cession. (This is reflected not only 
by rising incomes and liquid asset 
holdings, but also by lower debt-in- 
come ratios. ) 

Obviously, we cannot explain the 
present rate of durable goods pur- 
chases by study of aggregate eco- 
nomic indicators. We need to look 
more closely at consumer psychol- 
ogy. 

During the summer and fall of 
1958, consumer sentiment recovered 
from its earlier low point, but the 
scars inflicted by the recession did 
not heal completely. About 25 per 
cent of American families reported 
in October 1958 that they had ex- 
perienced unemployment or worked 
shorter hours sometime in the pre- 
vious 12 months. An additional 13 
per cent felt that the recession had 
adversely affected their financial 
situation in other ways. 

Even if the recession brought 
nothing worse than a few weeks of 
enforced vacation or the omission 
of an anticipated income increase, 
the families felt hurt. They spent 
for necessities but they cut out 
those expenditures which they most 
liked to make. 

During the past few months, a 
substantial proportion of consumers 
heard that the recession had ended. 

This was good news and yet it 
also gave rise to disappointment. 
Most Americans believe that reces- 
sion and rising prices do not go to- 
gether. When the recession came, 
they had expected lower prices for 
consumer goods. But the recession 
passed with no price reductions; 
times were far from good when pa- 
pers and radio were again voicing 
warnings about inflation. 

Attitudes toward inflation and re- 
actions to inflationary news may 
vary greatiy. In certain countries at 
certain times most people who ex- 
pected prices to go up tried to beat 
inflation by buying goods in excess 
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of and in advance of needs. Not so 
in the United States during the 
past few years. For most Americans, 
inflation means bad times in which 
an increased share of income is 
needed for necessary expenses so 
that discretionary purchases must 
be restricted. 

There is at present ample evi- 
dence of dissatisfaction with prices 
and some evidence that goods of- 
fered lack attraction. 

Now we are in a position to un- 
derstand the most recent findings 
on consumer attitudes. 

According to the Survey of Con- 
sumer Finances early in 1959, buy- 
ing intentions for new cars were ap- 
proximately halfway between what 
they had been early in 1958 and 
early in 1957. There was some re- 
covery but hardly enough in view 
of the need for continuous growth 
of the economy. Intentions to buy 
household appliances likewise did 
not recover much. 

On the other hand, the 1959 pur- 
chase plans for one-family houses- 
either new or old and intentions to 
make improvements and additions 
to houses—appear to be more fre- 
quent than a year ago. 

Since purchases of durable goods 
are influenced by recent changes in 
financial conditions, further survey 
data are revealing. Early in 1959 
more families reported income in- 
creases and fewer families income 
decreases than a year ago. But when 
the 1959 data are compared with 
those obtained in 1957 the reverse is 
true. In 1959 there were fewer reports 
of income increases and more of in- 
come decreases than in 1957. Sim- 
ilarly, when consumers were asked 
whether they felt better or worse off 
financially than a year ago, some im- 
provement against 1958 was notice- 
able but not to the levels of 1957. 

Yet attitudes toward personal 
finances and income expectations 
appear to have improved during the 
past few months. 

Expectations about forthcoming 
business trends likewise shape pur- 
chase plans and decisions. These 
were much more optimistic in 1959 
than a year earlier. But in this 
respect the recovery was visible last 
fall and the improvement since that 
time is hardly significant. Yet the 
proportion of people expecting 
prices to go up has increased greatly 
from 1958 to 1959 which detracts 
from the optimistic conclusions 
drawn from the favorable showing of 
current income expectations. END 
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Easier than 
you realize! 


air-conditioning 
your home — 
with an all NEW ww | itl 
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year round —<— 


That’s. because Win-Sum-Matic your Janitrol dealer will install 
combines powerful waterless cool- your Win-Sum-Matic system for 
ing (no plumbing or water ex- no money down and easy monthly 
pense!) and thrifty gas heating terms! Don’t wait. The _ best 

: is easily linked to your pres- years of your life are ahead with 
ent duct system... fits in little WIN-SUM-MATIC. Call your 
as 33; sq. ft. And to top it off, Janitrol dealer soon. 


JANITROL HEATING AND 
AIR CONDITIONING DIVISION 


SURFACE COMBUSTION CORPORATION 
COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 


In Canada: Moffats, Ltd., Toronto 15 





WANT DAILY FACTS 


on each 





CHART TELLS ALL 


| wc LACHOGRAPH “supervises” 


| truck operation for little more than 2¢ per day 


When you equip a truck with a Tachograph you are able to get a complete graphic re- 
port on all starts, idling, stops, and speeds encountered on the run. The chart (which 
costs you about 2¢ each) is taken out of the Tachograph at the end of the day. The 
data recorded provides you with the information you can use to cut unscheduled stops, 
plan better routes, lower operating and maintenance costs, and help make drivers more 
safety conscious. For details, mail the coupon. wss9-2 
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TAX DECISION 


continued from page 19 


Keeping record of 
sales in states 
will be burden 


generally the case with the large 
multistate businesses; third, the 
businesses affected will be mainly 
the medium and small companies; 
fourth, the wording of the statutes 
and regulations of a number of states 
make its present tax inapplicable, 
fifth, the apportionment formulas 
moderate the burden of the tax and 
in many instances provide oppor- 
tunity for substantial avoidance. 

Of the burdens regarding tax re- 
turns and records and tax apportion- 
ment mentioned by Justice Frank- 
furter, the application of the 
apportionment formulas is perhaps 
the most formidable. The property 
and payroll fractions present no 
special problem aside from the work 
involved. 

But the sales fraction is another 
matter. The bewildering variety of 
definitions for the sales numerator 
must somehow be simplified so that 
appropriate entries may be made on 
the order forms and from there car- 
ried to the invoices to permit de- 
termination of the dollar volume of 
the numerator for the various states. 

Unless the business is small and 
simple, this generally means some 
system for coding every invoice. 

Considering the thousands of in- 
voices generated by a business of 
any size, this is a task so monu- 
mental and so susceptible to clericai 
error that large companies use the 
most advanced electronic data proc- 
essing machines to handle it. 

What will the medium and small- 
sized businesses that cannot afford 
these techniques do? 

Uniformity in allocation formulas 
would greatly simplify the task but 
the states are reluctant to incur a 
period of uncertain revenues through 
the use of a formula different from 
that now employed. So little prog- 
ress is to be expected from volun- 
tary action by the states. 

Action by Congress, which clearly 
has authority under the commerce 
clause, would seem to be the only 
hope. 

But Congress has shown little 
inclination to enter the field. We 
may, therefore, expect considerable 
litigation in this field. END 
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40,000,000 More People 






Will Need Telephone Service 


Good and abundant telephone service 
is an indispensable part of the progress, 


prosperity and defense of the country. 


As the population grows and grows 
(it will be increased by 40,000,000 by 
1970) it is clear that more and more 


communication service will be needed. 


This will require large amounts of new 
capital and the telephone business must 
have good earnings to provide the service 
and compete for the investor’s dollars. 
There is no other way. 


Sometimes there is a tendency to think 
that the approval of adequate earnings 
is wholly in the interest of the company 
and that it should be resisted automati- 
cally, regardless of the need. 


Actually it benefits you as a telephone 
user, your community, and your state. 


The gain is not only in direct telephone 
jobs and wages but in helping each state 
encourage and attract other businesses. 
You cannot keep prosperity up while 


Bell Telephone System ‘B) 





NEW CUSTOMER! 
Over 11,000 babies are born every day in the U.S. 


regulating telephone expansion and em- 
ployment down. 


Telephone users benefit by sharing the 
economies and efficiencies that come from 
being able to plan and build ahead. 
A repressive policy on company earnings, 
by limiting research, progress and long- 
term economies, would lead almost inevi- 
tably to poorer service at a higher price 
than you would otherwise have to pay. 











SOUND HELP 


FOR THE JOBLESS 


So LONG AS MAN must depend on his own 
efforts to satisfy his needs, all of us face the 
compulsion to find a job and make good at it. 

Since work is inescapable, we have made the 
best of it by glorifying jobholders. We applaud 
the ant, the bee, and belittle the butterfly. We 
give 25-year pins and inscribe gold watches to 
those who have worked long and faithfully. 

We adopt such slogans as “every man is 
entitled to a job.” 

We properly regard unemployment as a so- 
cial tragedy both for the man out of work and 
the community where he lives. To temper the 
effects of this tragedy every state has set up 
an unemployment compensation program. 

Since 1935 states have had full discretion to 
determine who should be eligible for unemploy- 
ment benefits, how big these benefits should 
be and for how long they should be paid. 
Exercising this discretion, the states today pay 
an average of $30.58 to workers out of a job; 
more than 75 per cent of covered workers are 
in states which continue these payments for 
six months or more. Only three states pay 
benefits for less than 20 weeks. About 75 per 
cent of American workers now can collect at 
least 50 per cent of their normal pay should 
they be temporarily without jobs. Since 1954 
the amount of benefits has increased faster 
than either wages or the cost of living. 

Special business taxes in the states make 
these payments possible. 

Now we are told that this is not enough. 

Building up in Washington is a demand for 
“minimum federal standards” for unemploy- 
ment compensation, on the grounds that state 
programs are inadequate and that “Congress 
would do the job better.” One proposed mini- 
mum would permit a person who worked five 


months to collect at least 50 per cent of his 
weekly pay for nine months. After nine 
months’ work, he could collect benefits for a 
year. 

Another proposal would require payment of 
benefits after six weeks idleness no matter what 
caused the unemployment—a suggestion which 
would, in effect, require businessmen to give 
financial support to strikes against themselves. 

Undoubtedly those who suggest such stand- 
ards are moved by a commendable urge to al- 
leviate human hardship. This is a worthy mo- 
tive. We need a strong, sound unemployment 
compensation program which provides reasona- 
ble benefits for those who are laid off through 
no fault of their own. Today we have a greater 
number of people out of work than in recent 
years. Everybody, including the federal govern- 
ment, can have a part in correcting this. 

But we can best help the unemployed, not by 
increasing their comfort in idleness, but by 
increasing their chances to find work. 

We don’t do this by creating new difficulties, 
hazards or costs for those who provide the jobs. 
Congress will do this if it undertakes to meddle 
with an unemployment compensation system 
which is adequate to its purpose, as fair as 
possible and adapted to the varying living and 
working conditions in different areas. 

In addition, it will be spending to little pur- 
pose time it might have used to consider and 
improve or eliminate the wide range of federal 
programs which harass the job maker. 

Only by making it easier to provide jobs can 
Congress show true sympathy for the unem- 
ployed. 

The deserving man who really wants to work 
will not be satisfied with benefits no matter 
how big or of what duration. 
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FOR THE FIRST TIME . . . STEEL BUILDINGS IN COLOR! 


Now, Stran-Steel buildings come in six factory-applied 
colors—colors that add a distinctive luxury look, colors 
that build prestige and pride of ownership. For your 
new plant, office, warehouse or store, take your choice 
of blue, bronze, green, grey, rose and white or any 
combination. And the beauty is more than skin deep, 
because two-layer color coating is firmly baked on 
galvanized steel wall and roof panels. Weather-tested 
Stran-Satin Color is an integral part of your building. 
This means you can forget about costly maintenance. 


Dept. NB-15 


STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION 


e, Detroit 29, Michigan e Division of 


HONAL STEEL (gil) CORPORATION | 


la 
"4 


DEALERS EVERY WHERE 


Color is an exclusive advantage added to the list of 
Stran-Steel features: steel buildings that are column- 
free, flexible in size, quickly erected and easily expanded 
—with costs kept low by precision mass-production. 
Five-year purchase plan takes only 25‘, initial invest- 
ment. Stran-Steel dealers are listed in Yellow Pages of 
your phone book under Steel Buildings or Buildings— 


Stran-Steel Corporation, Dept. NB-15 
Detroit 29, Michigan 


Please send complete literature on Commercial and Industrial 
Buildings in Stran-Satin Color. 

Name 

Title Phone 

Company 

Address 

City Zone State 
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Shortest distance between 
dictation and the mail chute - 


the modern Royal Electric! 


ROYAL 


UNEQUALLED ECONOMY! The Royal Electric’s amazing speed 
means increased production, of course. And Royal's unexcelled 
reliability means minimum service costs! 

MATCHLESS REPRODUCTION! No heavy characters, no faint, 
fuzzy ones. You get the sharpest, most perfectly aligned work 
ever to come out of a typewriter! 

WIDEST TYPE CHOICE! Choose from 74 distinctive Royal type 
faces. There’s one to reflect the character of your business. 
EASIEST TO OPERATE! Convenience features like exclusive 
Magic® Margin and Twin-Pak®, the instant-changing ribbon 
fingers never touch, save time, cut typing fatigue toa minimum. 





Call your Royal Representative for a demonstration and free 
trial. Your old typewriters are worth plenty in trade. There are more Royal Typewriters in office use 
than any other make. 


* CANTERBURY PICA, one of 74 Royal type styles 


the business-minded ROYAL electric 


Product of Royal McBee Corporation, World's Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters 














